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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


LL over Japan Christian men and 
women have been celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the entrance of 
American Christian- 

A Christian ity. Some of them, 

Anniversary like ourselves, were 
born into the privi- 
leges of the Christian Church and have 
never known a life which was not blessed 
by Christian faith and lived in a Chris- 
tian atmosphere. But others have come 
from darkness into the presence of the 
“Light of the World.” They can un- 
derstand, as we cannot, how great a 
blessing Christianity has for mankind. 
Doubtless if we, who are the possessors 
of its blessings by inheritance, could be 
brought to realize what the lack of them 
would mean in our lives, we should not 
only value them more highly but be 
more eager to make them the possession 
of all mankind. 

It is a wonderful record upon which 
the Japanese Church looks back. While 
everywhere are to be seen signs of the 
great world-movement which is sweep- 
ing hermit nations out into the open 
spaces where the tide of life ebbs and 
flows, and compelling them, whether 
they wish it or not, to take their share in 
the world’s activities and bear responsi- 
bility for the common good—while this 
is to be seen everywhere, it may safely 


be said that in Japan the movement finds 
its most conspicuous example and has 
produced its most abundant results. 


Beyond all else, that 
which the past fifty - 
years have witnessed 
in Japan is the 
birth of the nation, and whether we like 
to admit it or not, it is a nation to be 
reckoned with in the events of the 
future. The most alert, imitative and 
eager people in the world, after being 
immured for two and a half centuries, 
were suddenly brought face to face again 
with a world which in the meantime had 
been making gigantic strides and con- 
quering many kingdoms of earth and 
air and sea. The result was marvellous 
—gso marvellous as to make many peo- 
ple skeptical of its value. Yet those who 
know best do not regard the achieve- 
ments of the Japanese as a mere veneer 
or as a mushroom growth sprung up in a 
night. Superficial in some respects their 
civilization may be, but that they have 
made substantial and astonishing strides 
no thinking man can well deny. 

And this new Japan, it is said, holds 
the key, to the Eastern situation and will 
be a deciding factor in the future of at 
least one-third of the earth’s population. 
For beyond Japan lies mysterious, 
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The Birth of a 
Nation 


cr 
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mighty China, stirred from her sleep by 
the alert little island kingdom and more 
and more swayed by its influence. 


The significance of 
these things must be 
evident. Japan is a 
strategic point in all 
future operations—commercial, political 
or religious. What Japan now becomes 
or is made, will largely decide the entire 
Eastern question. Jf we can but have 
the wisdom, the grace and self-sacrifice 
to plant the religion of Christ strongly 
and confidently in-the island kingdom— 
especially in these days of opportunity, 
which will not return—we shall perhaps 
have done more toward winning the 
world for Christ than can ever again in 
any single instance be accomplished. 
This has been the claim and the appeal 
of all those who have been missionaries 
in Japan. They have felt that a na- 
tional Christianity could be established 
there, and that its power would be 
enormous and widespread. 

Perhaps these leaders may be mis- 
taken in their judgment. They may be 
wrong who say, “As goes Japan so goes 
the continent of Asia.” Possibly the in- 
fluence and the future place of Japan is 
. over-estimated. Certainly it would not 
be wise to neglect the work in other 
fields in order to reinforce that in 
Japan; but it is equally certain that 
everything which we can do to set for- 
ward the Christian work in the island 


empire must bear large and immediate 
fruit. 


What It Means 
to Us 


HIS semi-centennial year is not the 
anniversary of an event only, but 

of a man as well. About the venerable 
and patriarchal fig- 

A Venerable ure of Bishop Chan- 
Figure ning Moore Wil- 
liams the rejoicing 
of the Japanese Church is centred. Sel- 
dom is it granted to any man to stand 
at the end of fifty years and view the 
structure which has risen on the founda- 
tions laid by him. Bishop Williams has 
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had this gratification, and it must have 
been a very real one in spite of the ex- 
treme self-effacement which he has al- 
ways practised. His whole life has been 
given to, and for Japan. As pioneer, 
facing with unswerving purpose the 
blank years of seeming failure, as 
bishop, helping to gather in the harvest 
when the great opportunity came, and 
again as the quiet missionary, retired 
from episcopal dignity and _ responsi- 
bility, lhe lived only and always for 
Japan and the Church. The land of his 
adoption became the home of his heart, 
and into -her Christian fabric he 
wrought with lavish generosity all that 
he possessed of character and knowledge, 
of purpose and power. 

Though he shrinks from public notice 
and seeks to be forgotten, the Church 
would stultify herself if she did not 
honor him to-day; for well she knows 
that whatever of Christian blessing the 
future holds for the people of Japan 
must, in its origin, be largely due to this 
simple, sincere, self-forgetting, patient 
man of God. 


E have only words of cheer and 
hopefulness to speak this month 
concerning the financial outlook. In a 
letter sent by the 

The State of the Assistant Treasurer 
Treasury to all the clergy, the 
good news was con- 
veyed to them that on August Ist 
there was a total increase of $97,700. 
This is a remarkable gain, and the 
most remarkable feature is that $90,000 
of it has been made since the first of 
May. This means that in those months 
which are, as a rule, the lean and 
hungry ones so far as the treasury is 
concerned, this weleome change in the 
financial condition has been wrought. It 
means that the Church has waked up to 
an understanding of the situation and 
has determined to fulfil her duty in the 
matter. It means that men and women 
everywhere are determined that the death 
of Mr. Thomas shall not be followed by 
a shrinkage in receipts, but, on the con- 
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trary, that because of him and in recog- 
nition of his splendid service the 
Church will try better to fulfil her duty 
and accomplish the end so dear to his 
heart. To all who have had a share in 
this—and they are many—we express 
our appreciation and thankfulness. 


letter to 
which we have al- 
i te luded notice was 

given that the-books 
of the treasurer’s department will be 
held open for offerings until September 
28th, the date of the next Board meet- 
ing. What will the situation be at that 
time? It is out of the question to esti- 
mate with any certainty the possible 
deficit, but beyond doubt the splendid 
ratio of increase shown in the last three 
months must be kept up, and if possible 
enlarged, if we are to accomplish the 
purpose so much desired, and come to 
the end of our fiscal year with a clean 
balance sheet. For those who read these 
words there will still be time to assist 
in this effort. Will not clergy, parishes 
and individuals ask themselves again if 
they cannot aid, or lend further aid, to 
accomplish this purpose. It is quite 
time that the missionary work of this 
Church, to which such faithful service 
has been given, should receive such sup- 
port from the great body of our people 
that we shall at last close a year without 
a burden of indebtedness. 


In the 
The End of the 


‘WO from our picket line have, dur- 
ing the past month, been sum- 
moned by the Great Captain to their 
rest and _ their 

Two Faithful reward. Differing 

Servants widely in age and 
field of labor, they 
were alike in faithfulness and devotion. 
Our youngest girl missionary in Africa 
and our oldest American priest in Japan 
have answered the last call. 

Miss Mabel A. Protheroe was appointed 
by the Board as missionary to Liberia 
April 21st, 1908, and sailed from New 
York on November 7th. She arrived in 


Cape Mount and began her work Decem- 
ber 22d. For a month past she has been 
known to be ill with the acclimating 
fever which so frequently attacks our 
missionaries, but she was supposed to be 
getting on very well. On August 13th 
a cablegram announcing her death was 
received from Bathurst, Africa, but no 
further particulars haye at this time 
reached the Missions House, Miss 
Protheroe was of a cheerful and un- 
selfish nature and readily won the affec- 
tion of those who knew her. A friend 
among the clergy writes concerning her: 
“Tf her faithfulness in Africa was any- 
thing like her faithfulness when I knew 
her well in one of the missions in this 
diocese, then the brevity of her service 
would not be the measure of it”; and 
Miss Ridgely, of Cape Mount, who is at 
present in this country, says: “She was 
so sweet and bright, and entered into the 
work with so much energy and en- 
thusiasm, that she may have done more 
than she had strength for.” The Rey. 
Nathan Matthews, of Cape Mount, spoke 
highly of her earnestness and faithful 
jabor, and felt that the prayers of the 
mission had been answered in the send- 
ing of so true and devoted a worker into 
the field, 

The Rev. E. R. Woodman died of 
apoplexy at Tokyo, Japan, on Thursday, 
July 22d. He had been a member of the 


Japan Mission since 1880 and was our 


oldest resident missionary. During these 


years, in addition to evangelistic work, 


he had rendered almost continuous ser- 
vice in the divinity-school, was president 
of the Standing Committee and treas- 
urer of several important funds. For the 
last seven years he was priest-in-charge 
of the English services at Trinity Cathe- 


dral. Bishop McKim says concerning 
him: “My personal feeling of loss is 
very keen. Mr. Woodman was always 


loyal to those in authority and ever 


ready to do cheerfully and to the best 
of his ability everything asked of him. 
His great sympathy and courtesy were 
given to all. No one ever heard him 
speak meanly or harshly of others, and 
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his life was full of charity and good 
will to all men.” 

For both these, His servants, “who 
having finished their course in faith do 
now rest from their labors,” the Church 
gives thanks, and prays that they may 
find light and peace in the joy of His 
presence Whose they were and Whom 
they served. 

And for us who remain, still able to 
come to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty, each soldier fallen on the out- 
post means an added obligation that we 
see to it that these dead shall not have 
died in vain, nor their places at the 
battle-front long remain vacant. Who 
will volunteer to fill up the gaps in the 
line? 


NY word of the Rev. Dr. McKim, 
the distinguished chairman of the 
House of Deputies, must win the serious 
attention of the 
Church, but particu- 
larly so the sugges- 
tion which he embodies in a recent letter 
to The Churchman. The occasion which 
ealls forth this utterance is found in the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Huntington. Af- 
ter a just tribute to that splendid presby- 
ter, he speaks of Mr. Thomas and 
enumerates several other losses which 
the Church has suffered from among her 
leaders, and then goes on to say: 


A Call to Prayer 


When we think what it means 
to lose from our counsels such 
men as these, and others whom 
I have not space to mention, one 
is almost appalled in facing the 
future. To all these losses must 
be added the surrender of our 
admirable secretary of the 
Board of Missions, Dr. Lloyd, to 
the episcopate to which he has 
been called. In contemplating 
with an anxious heart the gaps 
thus made in our ranks, and the 
serious crisis in our work created 
by them, I have been led to feel 
that, if ever in my generation 
the Church has had need to fall 
on her knees in fervent prayer 
to God for guidance and grace 
and wisdom, now is the time, 


May I venture then, through 
your columns, to urge upon 
my brethren, the clerical and 
lay members of the General 
Convention, to unite in most 
earnest, believing and persever- 
ing prayer to the great Head of 
the Church that He will by His 
Holy Spirit preside in all our 
diocesan councils and in all the 
meetings of the Board of Mis- 
sions, to give grace and wisdom 
to meet the serious issues before 
us; and especially that He will 
raise up leaders, men of light 
and power, and men of vision 
and consecration, to fill the 
places of those whom we have 
lost. 

I hope the suggestion may 
find favor with my brethren. 


No words of ours could add weight to 
the above, but we may at least express 
our earnest hope that all children of the 
Church will at this time remember in 
frequent prayer our need of divine guid- 
ance. 


HOSE who are familiar with condi- 
tions in Japan have recognized, 
almost unanimously, that one of the 
noblest fruits of 
Christian effort is 
found in the higher 
education which is being brought within 
reach of the women of the empire. Be- 
yond all peradventure this is, even 
where administered under Government 
control, a direct and conspicuous result 
of Christian influence. 

It is a mere truism to recall that no 
nation can rise higher than the ideals of 
its women. When, therefore, we find our 
American Church taking the lead in this 
noble and needed work it is for us to re- 


An Opportunity 


joice with all our hearts and to aid with — 


all our strength. 

In a delightful article which appeared 
in our July number, one of the teachers 
in St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo, gave us 
an interesting glimpse of the inner 
workings and spirit of that school. The 
article was called “Confidences over the 
Hibachi,” and those who read it must 


. 
“ 
‘ 
« 
t 
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have realized more than ever before how 
great a power for good a Christian 
school may be in the lives of women 
such as our Japanese sisters. St. 
Margaret’s is to-day furnishing the 
blessings of Christian education to 150 
women, and the number who have found 
knowledge and peace within its walls is 
counted in the thousands. 

Yet this splendidly officered and 
thoroughly «useful school is facing a 
serious problem. Like most of our insti- 
tutions in the mission field, it has never 
had proper equipment. Poverty of gifts 
at home has compelled parsimony of ad- 
ministration abroad. Our missionaries 
have been asked to get on with the least 
that was possible in the way of equip- 
ment—and oftentimes with much less 
than the least. 

The Japanese Department of Educa- 
tion now demands that St. Margaret’s 
shall, in equipment, conform to the re- 
quirements set for Government schools 
of like character. This seems entirely 
reasonable, but it means the immediate 
erection of a new building, long needed 
but hitherto unprovided. If this is not 
done the Government license to the 
scheol will be withdrawn, which would 
be practically a deathblow to the work 
of the institution. Bishop McKim 
writes as follows concerning the matter: 


“JT am sure that it will cost 
$15,000 to build in wood; $25,- 
000 in brick. The future of St. 
Margaret’s depends on_ these 
buildings required by the De- 
partment of Education. If we 
do not build, our license will be 
withdrawn, and St. Margaret’s 
go out of business. This would 
be a sad failure, and do the mis- 
sion a great injury. I have said 
this to the Board of Missions, 
and have written it frequently to 
the Missions House. I wonder 
if anyone ever reads the printed 
reports of our missionary bish- 
ops! No comment on this grave 
subject has come back to me. I 
think it cannot be understood— 
what every Japanese consulted 
assures me of—that the Depart- 
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ment of Education will refuse 
recognition to the school, aiter 
April ist, 1910, unless its re- 
quirements are fulfilled by us. 

“St. Margaret’s is a good 
school. It provides us with the 
majority of our Bible-women; 
the wives of many of our clergy 
and catechists are from _ its 
graduates, and the women edu- 
cated there are exerting a strong 
influence for good all over the 
empire. The love of its gradu- 
ates for their alma mater is 
shown-in the fact that their or- 
ganization contributes from 300 
to 400 yen annually toward its 
support. This is the only school 
in the Japan Mission that is so 
aided.”’ 


What an opportunity and privilege for 
parents whom God has blessed with 
wealth and loving hearts (alas, that the 
two do not always go together!) to 
erect a memorial to some loved daughter, 
and to aid in the finest sort of work 
which can be done among, and for, 
young women of the present day. This 
is a call for a special gift which surely 
ought to awaken somewhere a generous 
and prompt response. 


T is frequently suggested that the re- 
union of Christendom will be brought 
about through work in the foreign 
mission field. There 
can be no doubt 
that in most of the 
missions abroad 
there is a growing 


Foreign Missions . 
and 
Christian Unity 


desire for Christian unity, but it would 


be unfair to place upon the young native 
Churches of the Orient, or upon the mis- 
sionaries who have been sent to establish 
and guide them, the task of bringing 
about the unity which represents the 
mind of our Lord for His followers. 
Every now and again there comes from 
the field, where men are facing the 
stern realities of life as it is lived apart 
from God, an appeal that Christians at 
home should follow every right line 
toward reunion. A notable instance of 
this occurred last spring in connection 


, 
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with the synod of the Presbyterian 
Chureh of England. The Rev. J. 
Campbell Gibson, p.p., a distinguished 
missionary, whose book on “Mission 
Problems and Mission Methods in South 
China” is one of the most suggestive 
treatments of the actual work of mis- 
sions it has been our privilege to read, 
was elected moderator. In his address 
to the synod he naturally had much to 
say about the work that English Presby- 
terians are doing abroad and emphasized 
especially the need for home reunion if 
the work abroad is to be maintained and 
extended on any adequate scale. In this 
connection, as reported in the Church 
Missionary Review, he said: 
4 
“For the sake of the 
A Plea from life of young 
the Front churches and great 
nations, for the sake 
of the perplexed Christianity of your 
own lands, for the sake of the honor of 
your Lord, now at last make real to 
yourselves and visible to the world the 
Unity of the Body of .Christ. We have 
long lamented our divisions and we have 
begun to be ashamed of them. We 
have spoken with pious grief of the 
rent robe of Christ, and longed for its 
knitting together again. But we have 
forgotten that there is not merely a rent 
robe, but there ig a wounded body; and 
that wounded body is the Body of your 
Lord, in pain till its wounds be healed. 
“The Churches which you have 
planted across the seas have not been 
won by your watchwords of division. In 
the days of the great persecution in 
China nine years ago, when the Boxers 
tested the Christians there, they did not 
test them by the Westminster Confes- 
sion, nor by the Thirty-nine Articles, 
nor by our Twenty-four, nor by the ser- 
mons of Wesley. Instinctively they 
chose a more universal and a more 
searching test. Drawing a rude cross 
upon the ground they called on their 
prisoners to trample it under foot, of- 
fering life and freedom to those who did 
so, and death to those who refused. In 


that hour of terror some fell from a 
scarcely-grasped faith, but many thou- 
sands — men, women and children — 
could not bring themselves to put a con- 
temptuous foot on the rudest symbol of 
the holy passion of their Redeemer, and 
they died unflinchingly, not as Angli- 
cans, Wesleyans, or Presbyterians, but as 
Christians, members of the one Body 
holding the one Faith, inspired by the 
one Spirit; and so they gained the Crown 
of Life. 

“The testimony of these martyrs, and 
the voice of the Church which glories in 
cherishing their memory, has one clear 
message for us in the Western Churches, 
and it is this: 

“<Tt was never your words of division 
that won us and drew us to the faith and 
service of Christ. When you speak these 
words of division, your voice is the voice 
of strangers, and the flock of Christ will 
neither hear nor follow. But when you 
speak the word of the Cross you use an 
irresistible spell. In that sign you con- 
quer us.’ 

“So far you all, no doubt, approve. 
But mark what follows. If our divisions 
have no vital place in our mission to 
the world, if we cannot commend them 
to others, why perpetuate them among 
ourselves? If we earnestly desire that 
the young Church in China should be 
one, have we no desire, and no urgent 
duty, as regards the unity of the Church 
in England ?” 


This appeal would 
The Home Duty be re-echoed, we are 

confident, by the al- 
most unanimous voice of missionaries 
abroad. It lays a heavy duty upon 
Christian people at home. A way to 
corporate oneness must be found. It is 
to be found not in unofficial acts by the 
representatives of Christian Churches in 
the mission field, but by the official 
action of the governing bodies in the 
home land. May not the Churches of 
the Anglican Communion take a leading 
part in bringing about the unity of 
Christians in the faith, love and work 
of their common Master? 


WILLIAM REED HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


HE Committee appointed at a 
special meeting of the Board 


of Missions, held in Emman- 
uel Church, Boston, on July 28th, to 
prepare a minute concerning the late 
Dr. William Reed Huntington, beg 
leave to submit the following re- 
port: 

The loss which the Church at 
large has sustained in the death of 
this distinguished presbyter will no 
doubt be voiced 
at some _ other 
time and in other 
ways and forms; 
but it is for us, 
his associates - in 
the Board, to 
note and give ex- 
pression to that 
sense of grief and 
loss which is so 
profoundly and 
keenly felt by us, 
and to make 
grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the 
invaluable ser- 
vice which, as a 
member of this 
Board, he has 
meee red "to 
Christian Mis- 
sions. He was 
in point of ser- 
vice one of its 
oldest members, 
and seldom was 
he absent, in 
spite of his ardu- 
ous duties in 
many other directions, from _ its 
stated and regular meetings. And 
when about a year ago—because of 
his advancing years and feeling that 
he could not give sufficient time and 
strength to the performance of his 
duties as a member of the Board 
he offered this resignation, so general 
was the regret with which it was 
received that he was earnestly asked 
to withdraw it, even if his member- 
ship should thereafter be nominal 
rather than real. To this desire so 
strongly urged he yielded and gave 
consent, but not on that condition. 
In deference to the judgment of his 
fellow members he was willing to 
remain, but he was not willing and 
did not wish to have his burden 
lightened. This was characteristic of 


WILLIAM REED HUNTINGTON, D.D. but 


the man. Whatever he set his hand 
to do he always tried to do thor- 
oughly and well. He did not shrink 
or shirk. And so down to the very 
close of his earthly life he was an 
active participant in the councils of 
the Board and in the important 
duties of its Advisory Committee of 
which he had been for many years 
an honored and trusted member. 
As the rector of one of the largest 
parishes in the 
Country, as 
Chairman of the 
Committee on 
Habric of a great 
diocesan Cathe- 
draly as a leader 
in the enrich- 
ment of the litur- 
gy of the Church, 
as the restorer 
of the Ancient 
Order of Dea- 
conesses in the 
Church, as an ac- 
complished and 
versatile | writer 
and the author 
of many books, 
as a brilliant and 
keen debater in 
the discussions 
of the General 
Convention, and 
as the champion 
of Church Unity, 
he has made a 
notable record; 
in none of 
these _ respects 
has he rendered a greater service 
to his fellowmen of every name 
and race than in the efforts which 
he made as a member of this Board 
to lengthen the cords and strength- 
en the stakes of the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. 


Resolved: That this tribute to his 
long and faithful service be spread 
upon the minutes of the Board and 
printed in THe Sprrir or Missions, 
and that copies thereof be sent to 
the Church papers. 


Daviw H. Greer, 
ALEXANDER Mann, 
Lronarp K. Storrs, 
Grorce Gorpon Kine. 
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AS HE Hands upon that cruel 
Tree 
Extended wide as mercy’s span, 
Are gathering to the Son of Man 
The ages past and yet to be.” 


‘6/~ OD holds them in the dis- 

cipline of His holy will, 
and with all sincerity they want 
what is best. Who dares doubt that 
they will find it at last, with all 
their national hopes and boastings— 
nailed to a cross?” 


Robert H. Speer, on Japan. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


“We bless Thee’— 

For the progress of the Gospel 
during fifty years in the Empire of 
Japan. (Pages 758, 776.) 

For the steadfastness in which 
Thou has sustained, through dark 
days, those who were witnesses for 
Thee; especially the early mission- 
aries in Japan. (Page 764.) 

For the growing yearning toward 
Christian unity manifested at home 
and abroad. (Page 753.) 

For the wonderful opportunities 
for service which Thou hast set be- 
fore Thy Church. (Pages 792-3.) 

For moving the minds of many to 
give more generously of their sub- 
stance that Thy Kingdom may be 
established in all the earth. (Page 
750.) 

For the memory and service of all 
Thy faithful servants, especially 
William Reed Huntington, priest 
and doctor; Edmund R. Woodman, 
missionary priest in Japan; and 
Mabel A. Protheroe, missionary 
teacher in Africa. (Pages 751, 755.) 


INTERCESSIONS 


“That it may please Thee’— 

To guide with Thy spirit and 
bless with wisdom and power our 
missionaries who are setting forth 
to their several fields of labor. 

To give peace in his declining 
days to Thy faithful servant, Chan- 
ning Moore Williams. (Page 750.) 

To bless and guide all laborers in 
the mission fields, especially those 
of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 
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To raise up leaders from its own 
people for the Holy Catholic Church 
in Japan, and to bless the endeavor 
of those who labor toward this 
end. (Page 783.) : 

To fill us more and more with 
loving gratitude for the blessing of 
our Christian heritage, and an ear- 
nest desire to share our gift with 
others. 

To raise up benefactors who shall 
gladly give of that which Thou hast 
given them to supply the urgent 
needs of Thy work in Japan. (Pages 
752, 802.) 

To rule the hearts-and minds of 
those in authority that they may 
wisely choose leaders to direct the 
Mission of Thy Church. (Page 752.) 


PRAYERS 


FOR THE COMING OF THE 
KINGDOM IN JAPAN 


1 


OMNIPOTENT and Loving 

Father, Who to Thy dear 
Son hast given the heathen for His 
inheritance and the utmost parts 
of the earth for His possession; 
Hasten, we pray Thee, the day 
when He shall fully come into His 
Kingdom in the empire of Japan; 
remove all hindrances to the free 
course of Thy Gospel; direct to- 
ward Christian ends the acts of the 
emperor and this advisers, and infuse 
into the hearts of this people a love 
of Thy truth. Give to those who 
minister, the spirit of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind. Strength- 
en with. Thy grace all who confess 
the Name of Thy Son as their 
Saviour, that men seeing their good 
works and holy lives may glorify 
Thee and be turned unto righteous- 
ness. Open the hearts of all Thy 
people that they may give them- 
selves, in prayer and alms and ser- 
vice, to bring again to the cross of 
Thy Christ those who through cen- 
turies have ignorantly blasphemed 
His Name. Hear this, our prayer, 
for His sake Who.on the cross gave 
Himself that all men might live 
unto Thee, Thy Son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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THE PRESENT ISSUE 


N the realm of missionary enterprise there are not, we regret to say, many con- 
spicuous things of which we as a Church may boast. It is cause for thank- 
fulness, however, that in certain instances it has been given us to take the 
lead in some great advance. Such was the case in the missionary invasion 

of the Japanese Empire. 

For more than five years—since the doughty Commodore Perry sailed into 
Yedo Bay and presented his irresistible arguments in the way of cannon and gun- 
powder—the opening of Japan had been assured. Commercial and political in- 
terests waited eagerly for this consummation, and the religious world also made 
preparation. Other missionary agencies had appointed men and prepared pro- 
grammes, but it remains to the credit of the Episcopal Church in America that 
the first Christian missionaries who set foot upon the shores of re-opened Japan 
were two men of our own sending. July 4th, 1859, was the date set by the Imperial 
edict for the opening of the treaty ports. Even before that day, through an un- _ 
usual combination of circumstances, one of the members of our future Japanese 
mission was already resident in the country. 

It seems fitting, therefore, that we as a Church should mark in some ‘special 
way this semi-centennial year 6f the Church of Christ in Japan. To this end the 
main body of the September issue of THE Spirir or Missions will be devoted chiefly 
to our Japanese work—telling something of its past accomplishments, present 
condition and future possibilities. The articles which follow are from the pens 
of those who are familiar with Christian missions in Japan, and while the presenta- 
tion of the work is neither complete nor exhaustive, it will, we believe, prove 
interesting and encouraging. 

It may fairly be taken for granted that apathy will be cured by information, — 
and it is sometimes particularly useful to present a view of Christian progress in 
a single country, and thus concentrate thought and arouse interest in behalf of one 
field of effort. Not because the work in Japan is greater or more urgent than that 
of other fields, but because just now circumstances have brought that work into 
prominence, and the minds of Christian men are turned toward it by the present 
anniversary, we present to our readers the Japanese Semi-Centennial Number. 
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PART oi 


fiisturical Sketches and 
Reminiscences 


THEN AND NOW 
JAPAN IN 1859 AND IN 1909 


Government :_ Turn—A puppet Emperor, reverenced as a god but treated as a 


prisoner, shut away in his mysterious palace in Kyoto, while the reins ot 
power were held by the Shogun, or general of the Army, constituting a 
species of military despotism. 

Now—The successor of this Mikado rules in Tokyo, a constitutional 
monarch, legislative power being vested in a House of Parliament, the 
executive entrusted to Ministers responsible to the Crown. The Japanese 
live under a constitution which, in form at least, is as enlightened and 
progressive as that of any nation in the world. 


Education: Turn—Learning not regarded as essential even for the aristocracy, 


Military 


although the teaching of Bushido was that a Japanese gentleman should 
“cultivate literary tastes and never despise the claims of learning.” Subject 
matter and methods utterly antiquated; no conception that education should 
reach the masses of the people. 

Now—A fine school system adapted from the German. Hardly a — 
village without its primary school for girls as well as boys. Attendance 
supposed to be compulsory between six and fourteen. All branches of 
Western learning taught in middle schools and colleges. Schools beyond 
primary grade inadequate in number to meet the demand. 


Power: Tuen—The army a collection of feudal retainers—-Samurat, 
or “two-sword-men”—grouped about the powerful nobles; bold and faith- 
ful to the death, but with no knowledge of modern warfare. Absolutely 
no navy, and no ships of any sort worthy of the name. 

Now—Japan among the leading military and naval powers of the 
world, with a record in the Russo-Japan War which has won the admira- 
tion of every intelligent nation. 


Social Conditions: Tuex—The nation to a large extent dominated by the 
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paralyzing infiuence of caste. Prejudices and customs of centuries empha- 
sized the seemingly hopeless separation between classes. Business men 
despised and distrusted. Woman unedueated, and counted altogether an 
inferior being. The social morality that which might be expected under 
such conditions. 

Now—Caste lines practically obliterated in a common citizenship. 
The exemptions of privileged classes voluntarily renounced for the good 
of the whole nation. Some of the best men engaged in business enterprises. 
Education of woman provided for in theory, and her position more nearly 
that of her Western than her Eastern sisters. Social morality improved 
only where education has been accompanied by faith in Christ—the only 
Emancipator of womankind., 


Then and Now 759 


Religion : THen—Except for the hidden survivals of the work of Xavier and his 
followers, Christianity practically non-existent; its name and symbols re- 
garded with the bitterest hatred. The religious life of the nation altogether 
pagan. 

Now—One-hundred and fifty thousand Christian communicants, and a 
Christian influence throughout the land which cannot be estimated. Even 
the old religions, spurred by the success of Christianity, revising their forms 
and reviving their energies. The ideals toward which the nation is striv- 
ing are those produced in Christian countries and nourished by Christian 


faith. 


Wuar an astonishing contrast! It is true, there are dark shadows in the picture. 
Old helps to self-restraint have been removed; new temptations, before unknown, 
have arisen powerfully. Things held sacred are no longer revered; money, before 
despised, has been enthroned a god. Nevertheless, as we consider the situation, 
Then and Now, the history of these fifty years in the life of the Japanese nation 
remains one of the most wonderful records anywhere written upon the pages of 
human progress. 

Why then are we anxious about Japan? With so much already accom- 
plished, why send missionaries into a land whose progress is so astonishing and 
whose achievement of enlightened ends seems so certain ? 

One who has lived and labored among these people, and who knows and loves 
them, on reading the foregoing paragraphs said: “Theoretically all this is true, but 
practically there are great qualifications to be made. Jf a people take the outward 
form of Christian civilization without that which has made possible even our poor 
advance toward Christian ideals, must not the result prove disastrous?’ Which 
means that Japan’s greatest danger and greatest need is now. The old religions 
lose their hold upon the people; unless they are replaced by a better, is this gain 
or loss? 

Just because she has done so much, and plans yet greater things, Japan needs 
the only power which has ever made a civilization sound, clean and salutary. To 
bring to the men of this aspiring nation, not only the other things which mark a 
Christian civilization, but the character of Christ as well, is to save Japan and the 
world from a great catastrophe. To withhold this last and greatest blessing is to sin 
against them, ourselves and the world-life of to-morrow. 

Is such a work, for such an end, worth while? 


’ 


A BRIDGE IN KANAZAWA AN ANCIENT DAIMIO CASTLE 


TRIUMPH OR TD RAGEDAS 
THE FIRST COMING OF THE GOSPEL TO JAPAN 


O survey of Christianity in 

| Japan can be complete without 

a glance at its first dramatic 
entrance, reception and _ ap- 

parent extinction in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; a drama which successively opened 
the way for missionary advance and 
built up apparently insurmountable 
walls against it. A whirlwind cam- 
paign of sixty years’ duration, sweeping 
over Japan at a time when her people 
were alert for something to supply the 
lack they were beginning to feel in their 


old religions, drawing to itself the ad- 


herence of 1,000,000 Japanese, con- 
fronted at the height of its success with 
political Japan up in arms against it, 
combatting opposition with equal weap- 
ons and on even ground, and going 


down in a slaughter that, to all appear-- 


ance, left no trace of Christianity in 
the islands—this, in brief, is the history 
of Japan’s first introduction to the Faith. 
Looked upon from a distance, in the 
light of the impression it left and the 
opportunities created and destroyed, the 
question is still unanswered as_ to 
whether it was more a tragedy or a 
triumph. Suppose we look it over some- 
what in detail, and then, each for him- 
self, answer that question. 

About 1542 the first view of the world 
beyond her own coast line was presented 
to Japan by Portuguese traders, more 
keen for the importation of gunpowder 
than religion. As a natural result cer- 
tain of her sons set out to see for them- 
selves whether the picture were true, 
among them one by the name of Angiro, 
who drifted to Malacca and came to 
anchor close to the temporary moor- 
ings of Francis Xavier, that restless 
wonder-worker of sixteenth century 
Christianity. The result of this en- 
counter was that. Angiro, after being 
converted and baptized with the name of 
Paul, set sail again for Japan with the 
great missionary, and landed in 1549 
in the province of Satsuma. These two 
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figures in the drama held the stage, how- 
ever, for a comparatively short time, 
Paul Angiro vanishing from view, so far 
as history tells us, from the moment 
when he stepped into Xavier’s shadow 
on his native soil. Xavier himself, 
meeting with some opposition from the 
Buddhists and conservative Japanese, 
moved during two years from place to 
place, teaching and forming Christian 
congregations. His welcome and suc- 
cess were great with the rank and file 
of the people, but, ambitious to reach the 
ear of the Mikado and plant the Faith 
in the imperial city, he was prevented 
by the chaotic political condition of the 
country. Consequently, at the end of 
the second year, he left Japan to begin 
that hopeless knocking at the bolted 
doors of China; uttering there, one year 
later, that pathetic death-cry which 
called others to besiege the walls that 
had refused him entrance. 

But Japan had caught the scent of 
Christianity, and in the years that suc- 
ceeded eagerly accepted the teaching of 
the missionaries who followed Xavier to 
her shores. Two prominent daimios 
openly confessed their faith, command- 
ing their retainers to do likewise or be 
beheaded, and Nobunaga, practical 
Prime Minister of the Mikado, patronized 
the Christians to gratify his spite 
against the Buddhists, granting them 
special privileges and land on which to 
plant their homes and churches. Just 
here, if the Jesuits had but known it, 
lay the chief danger. To find, among 
the warring factions in the country, 
those openings which would give a place 
of safety for the seed of their faith, 
would have been no easy task, and un- 
fortunately they took the more master- 
ful way and did the planting with swords 
wherever they could cut an entrance. 
From the time of Nobunaga’s death, in 
1582, their history is one with the ups 
and downs of the civil war that was 
shaking the Japanese foundations, and 
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Triumph or Tragedy? T6L 


it closed with the establishment of na- 
tional independence under  Iyeyasu, 
greatest of the Shoguns. 

There is no need here to recount the 
conquests won and the enmity aroused; 
enough to say that by the time “Japan 
for the Japanese” began to be the na- 
tional watchword, Christianity had come 
to be identified in the minds of those in 
authority with the party which opposed 
that policy. An embassy of four Chris- 
tian nobles of the southern provinces 
had visited Rome and declared them- 
selves and their people vassals of the 
Pope. Christian doctrines were under- 
stood to be in direct opposition to many 
of the most loyally guarded precepts of 
the Japanese religions. Christians made 
no secret of their desire to assist and 
comfort those unfortunates who were 
oppressed by the Government they had 
opposed. Finally a rumor came to the 
ears of the Shogun, to the effect that the 
Christians, not content with the con- 
stant violation of Japanese laws, were 
plotting to betray the country into the 
hands of a foreign power. The result of 
all this was the appearance of a series 
of edicts prohibiting Christianity, grow- 
ing more radical as time went on and it 
became evident that mild measures would 
not serve to blot out this persistent for- 
eign thing that had taken root in Jap- 
anese soil, In order to rid the land of 
Christians the newly awakened national 
pride of the people was enlisted against 
them. Persecutions began, hundreds 
were exiled, and at last, under Iyeyasu’s 
son, death sentence was pronounced on 
every foreigner or holder of the for- 
eign faith found in the country; the 
Japanese were forbidden on any pre- 
text to leave her shores, and all ships 
large enough for seafaring purposes 
were burned. So Japan went back into 
the dark again for over two hundred 
years, the Christian sun setting in 
clouds black with cruelty and red with 
horror, yet touched here and there with 
the pure gold of the light which could 
not and cannot die. 

Was this tragedy? Viewed in the 
light of what it might have done for 


Japan, but failed to do, it looks so. 
Christianity came at the time when un- 
rest, social and religious as well as poli- 
tical, was the order of the day. Social 
evils were crying for remedy, men were 
asking for something more personal and 
compelling than could be found in any 
of their religions. One cannot but 
feel that if the seed could have been 
kept free from political weeds, a har- 
vest could have been reaped in seven- 
teenth century Japan which would not 
only have fed her own hungry sons, but 
have astonished the world. As it was, 
the growing grain was simply ploughed 
under and the soil was so embittered 
against further planting that to this day 
some of the old prejudices are active 
against Christian work. 

Yet, was it tragedy? That first 
planting seemed obliterated, but the seed 
remained, and for two hundred long 
years it lived and bore some manner of 
fruit. In hidden corners and unnoticed, 
in stunted or misshapen form for the 
most part, but still recognizable when 
the missionaries of the new era surprised 
it lurking behind the mirrors of Shinto- 
ism, or centering in the secret, supersti- 
tious worship of the cross and images of 
the saints in place of the discarded idols 
of Buddhism, or distorted into the 
quaint beauty of the sect Tenrykio, 
with its teaching concerning the father- 
ly attitude of the gods, and the neces- 
sity for pure living in order that gen- 
eral society might be uplifted. Almost 
miraculously its precepts must have been 
handed down through the years from 
father to son, and who shall say that 
its influence was not felt far beyond that 
which can be directly traced to it. 

Even if this were not true, there is 
still that “noble army of martyrs” to 
reassure us with the perpetual offering 
of their praises when, in our impatience, 
we talk of tragedy. In the joy of their 
new-found faith they met a glorious 
death. Upon their faces, as the Chris- 
tian sun illumined them, shone the light 
of victory. Surely, for them at least, 
that sun’s first rising over Japan meant 
glorious triumph! 


The Reverend John Liggins 


Bishop Williams in his early days 


PIONEER MISSIONARIES TO THE REOPENED JAPANESE EMPIRE 


THE FIRST MISSIONARIES TO JAPAN 
By the Reverend John Liggins 


HE first society to appoint mis- 
sionaries to reopened Japan 
was our own. ‘The Rev. 
Channing Moore Williams and 


the present writer, who had been serving _ 


some years as missionaries in China, 
were appointed in the early part of 1859, 
but when the letter stating this reached 
China the writer of this article was al- 
ready in Japan. After three years of 
service in China his health was so im- 
paired that he could no longer continue 
to hold public services. This was owing 
mainly to an attack of malarial fever, 
which he had on one of his missionary 
tours. Acting on medical advice, he 
went to Japan in the hope of benefiting 
his health, the climate there being better 
than in middle or southern China. 
When the vessel on which he sailed 
entered the harbor of Nagasaki he was 
doubtful if he would be permitted to 
land, as it was only May the 2d, while 
the treaty guaranteeing the right of 
American citizens to reside in Japan 
did not go into effect until July. But 
the governor of the city not only per- 
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mitted him to go on shore but offered 
him a good house to live in, rent free, 
if he would give further instruction to 
a class of eight young Japanese officers 
who had begun the study of English 
with the view of becoming interpreters 
to the Government. This he gladly con- 
sented to do. They came to him regu- 
larly for six months, after which they 
became official interpreters at Nagasaki, 
Tokyo and other cities. The governor 
of Nagasaki came to our house, with a 
large retinue, to thank me for the ser- 
vice rendered. 

These young men early obtained for 
the writer a good teacher of the Japan- 
ese language, and after he was able to 
converse somewhat in it, he was visited 
by educated Japanese who were much 
interested in foreign science but were | 
deeply prejudiced against Christianity, 
—as the Government and the whole 
people were looking upon it is a sort 
of anarchistic system. The edict which 
attached the death penalty to any Jap- 
anese who professed it was—and for 
some years afterward remained—in 


_ keep it a secret.” 


The First Missionaries to Japan 


force, and the missionaries were not al- 
lowed to propagate it directly, though 
the writer and others explained it as far 
as they were permitted. 

The Rev. Mr. Williams reached 
Japan about two months after the first 
missionary, and lived in the same house 
with him. He gave himself to the study 
of the language, and after six months 
began holding services in our house for 
the few Americans and English traders, 
and as their numbers increased, in 
larger quarters, until eventually (in 
1866) a church was built for these ser- 
vices in English. 

We had the pleasure also of welcom- 
ing to Japan in 1859, and of entertain- 
ing for a week or two, the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Verbeck, missionaries of the 
American Reformed Church, and also 
of bidding welcome to Dr. Hepburn and 
his wife of the American Presbyterian 
Church. 

Eighteen months after Mr. Verbeck 
came to Nagasaki he wrote: “Instead of 
going to preach the Gospel, you are 
obliged to observe silence and almost 
It was seven years 
before Mr. Williams baptized a native 
convert. 
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A  Chinese-Japanese Phrase Book 
came into my possession, which was not 
only a considerable help to me, but I 
thought that if I translated the Chinese 
phrases into English, and by the aid of 
my teacher, trans-literated the Japanese 
word with Roman letters, a book would 
be produced which would be valuable to 
English-speaking people in beginning 
the study of Japanese and to natives of 
Japan who wished to learn English. I 
therefore prepared the book and pub- 
lished it under the title of “One Thou- 
sand Familiar Phrases in English and 
Japanese.” It proved to be a very time- 
ly and popular book. It was at first 
printed at Shanghai and sent to Naga- 
saki. It consisted mainly of conversa- 
tional sentences. 

During the first nine months my 
health was benefited by the change, but 
after that I had a severe attack of the 
fever, which laid me aside entirely from 
work, and I very reluctantly had to 


leave the field. JI never recovered my 
health sufficiently to render it advisable 
for me to return, but I have continued 
to work regularly for missions and kin- 
dred causes in a literary way, aided by 
an amanuensis. 


COMMODORE PERRY PRESENTING PRESIDENT FILLMORE’S MBSSAGE TO 
: , THE JAPANESE COURT 


THE YEARS OF PATIENT SOWING 
1859-1872 


ULY 1st, 1859, saw Japan re-opened 
—so all the histories tell us. The 
statement appeals to the imagina- 
tion. We seem to see doors flung 

wide and barriers removed, free com- 
mercial and intellectual interchange, 
wonderful opportunities for Christian 
achievement and missionary enterprise. 

But what were the actual facts? 
Japan was open, after a fashion, but so 
far as access to the people was concerned 
it remained practically as closely barred 
as ever. Foreigners might live—under 
suspicion and surveillance—in certain 
quarters of certain cities, but any at- 
tempt upon their part to come into touch 
with the Japanese people was resented, 
and became a signal for petty persecu- 
tion of the foreigners themselves or 
cruel retaliation upon the people who 
approached them. Everything was done 
to foster and increase the prejudices 
already deeply rooted in the minds of 
the Japanese against all foreign people 
and customs, and particularly against 
any form of the Christian faith. So 
timid had the Japanese people become, 
through inherited prejudice and the 
hostile attitude of the government, that 
the mere mention of Christianity was 
sufficient to frighten away most of them. 

A second obstacle was found in the 
difficulty of the language and the meagre 
opportunities for acquiring it thor- 
oughly. Such teachers as the early 
missionaries could secure were apt to be 
either incompetent or government spies, 
allowed to take the positions for pur- 
poses of secret service. The long isola- 
tion of Japan had resulted in an utter 
lack of anything like dictionaries, 
phrase books or other means of inter- 
communication. To acquire a literary 
knowledge adequate for translating the 
‘Scriptures, or a vernacular facility 
sufficient for preaching to the people, 
seemed almost an impossibility. 
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Such were some of the discourage- 
ments which—added to the usual diffi- 
culties of making a new home amid 
utterly foreign surroundings—were faced 
by the early missionaries. Yet the re- 
sponse to the call of opportunity was 
instant. Our own pioneers, Mr. Liggins 
and Mr. Williams, reached Nagasaki 
even before the treaty opening that port 
had become operative. They were fol- 
lowed in the same year by Dr. Hepburn, 
of the Presbyterian Mission, and Drs. 
Brown and Verbeck, of the Reformed 
Church, while in the following April 
Mr. Goble, who had accompanied Com- 
modore Perry’s expedition for the pur- 
pose of gaining information to be used 
in future missionary enterprises, re- 
turned to represent the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Society. Thus within 
one year of the opening of the treaty 
ports to foreign residents, four Ameri- 
can societies were represented by five 
ordained ministers and two medical 
missionaries. A bishop and a few clergy 
of the French Roman Catholic Church 
also came promptly to the islands, and 
in 1861 there appeared at the Russian 
Consulate a remarkable man, who has 
since had a most important part in the 
religious history of the country—Bishop 
(now archbishop) Nicolai, of the Russo- 
Greek Church. The first mission of the 
English Church was established by the 
Church Missionary Society in 1869, 
when the Rev. Mr. Warren reached 
Osaka. The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel followed in 1873, sending 
two missionaries, who located in Yeddo, 
thus opening an important work on the 
central island of Honda. Such were the 
Christian forces which in those early 
years were marshalled to conquer the 
Japanese Empire for Christ. 

Discouragement must often have been 
the portion of our missionaries in these 
first years. It was a period of seed-sow- 
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The Years of Patient Sowing 


ing and patient waiting; of faithful 
preparation and small encouragement. 
In the spring of 1872—thirteen years 
after the opening of Japan—the total 
converts who had received baptism from 
English and American missionaries 
numbered ten. 

What, then, had the missionaries been 
doing? What were their opportunities 
for usefulness? Not so few as one might 
think. Even when open evangelistic 
work was impossible and any attempt to 
engage in it would have invited disaster, 
other avenues of approach were opening 
and were diligently followed by those 
eager pioneers. The educated classes 
among the Japanese could read Chinese, 
so although the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into Japanese was as yet impos- 
sible, and the early attempts in this 
direction were sadly crude and inade- 
quate, yet the Scriptures and other re- 
ligious books in Chinese could be placed 
in the hands of certain classes, and thus 
the teachings of Christianity be carried 
far inland from the treaty ports. 

Another door of entrance was found 
in the opportunity offered for teaching 
the English language. Contact with 
Europeans had created a great demand 
for this. Even as early as 1861 the Sho- 
gun. Court, feeling the need of interpre- 
ters, sent persons to be taught by mis- 
sionaries. Some of these became Chris- 
tians and all received Christian ideas in 
the matter of morals, business and edu- 
cation. 

The greatest opportunity perhaps was 
that offered to the medical missionaries. 
They could go into places hopelessly 
closed to others, and through their min- 
istry of physical healing could make a 
telling presentation of practical Chris- 
tianity. Opportunities for inculcating 
spiritual truth were frequently presented 
in the course of their ministrations. 

Then, too, this waiting time furnished 
a period of quiet preparation for the 
publication of the 
When other doors were closed to them 
these patient men toiled to master the 
difficulties of the language, and busied 
themselves with versions out of which 


Japanese Bible. 
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were to grow the Japanese Scriptures 
of the present day. 

So these were days of small things as 
regards immediate results—just as any 
seeding-time must be—but they were a 
wonderful preparation for the great op- 
portunities which God was preparing 
in the years that followed. 

During this period it was a very small 
band which represented the American 
Church in Japan. ‘Because of ill health 
Mr. Liggins had been obliged to retire 
from the field after only a few months, 
and almost single-handed Mr. Williams 
—consecrated in 1866 as Bishop of 
China, with jurisdiction in Japan— 
stood at his post and carried on his 
labors. In 1866 he baptized his first 
convert. In 1871, with the arrival of the 
Rey. A. R. Morris, the first aggressive 
work outside of Nagasaki was under- 
taken at Osaka. 

The fruit of these years was seen when, 
in 1873, after the revolution which over- 
threw the Shoganate, the government 
removed the edicts against Christianity 
and there came that astonishing re- 
action which swept the Japanese people 
into an indiscriminate adoption of al- 
most everything western—religion in- 
cluded. These were the days of wonder- 
ful opportunity, and the Christian 
Church was quick to respond. One of 
our most conspicuous contributions was 
the establishment by Dr. Laning, in 
1873, of St. Barnabas’ Hospital, Osaka, 
the first Christian hospital in the empire. 
At the close of this year we find Bishop 
Williams holding services in his private 
chapel, surrounded by the Rev. Messrs. 
Morris, Miller, Quimby, Blanchett and 
Cooper. 

In 1874, Bishop Schereschewsky hav- 
ing been appointed for China, Bishop 
Williams was relieved of that responsi- 
bility, and became Bishop of Yeddo. 
Schools were enlarged, churches built, 
hospitals opened and the day of active 
progress had begun. But under all that 
was afterward accomplished in Japan 
there lay, like a strong foundation, the 
patient faith and undiscouraged labor of 
those earlier years. 
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THE NIPPON SEI KO KWAI 
by Bishop McKim 


HE first missionaries of the 

American Church arrived in 

Japan in 1859. It was not 

until 1869 that the first mis- 

sionary of the Church of England 
landed on these shores. 

As the force of missionaries and the 
number of converts increased, the 
national instincts of the Japanese 
Christians were shown in a praiseworthy 
desire to banish the suspicion and taunt 
that they were traitors to their country 
and disloyal to their ancestors in ac- 
cepting the teachings of an alien re- 
ligion and becoming members of a 
foreign Church. The independent spirit 
of the Japanese also led them to demand 
a share in the administration of the 
Church and a voice in its legislation. 
The Japanese national spirit and temper 
are seen in the title given to the Church 
—“The ‘Nippon’ Sei Ko Kwai’—the 
“Japanese” Holy Catholic Church. 
Without the “Japan” the rest of the title 
would never have been adopted. 

The first step toward unifying the 
work of the English and American 
Church Missions in Japan was taken 
in 1878. A Conference was called to 
meet in Tokyo in the spring of that 
year, under the presidency of the Rt. 
Rey. C. M. Williams, p.p. There were 
present the Rt. Rev. Dr. Burdon, Bishop 
of Hongkong, the missionaries of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, the Church Missionary Society and 
the American Church Mission. 

The most important work done by the 
Conference was the adoption of one 
Japanese Prayer Book for use by all 
the missionaries of the Anglican Com- 
munion in Japan. 

As the work of the missions grew and 
expanded, the need was increasingly felt 
of bringing into one national Church 
the nascent congregations of newly-con- 
verted Christians. Each of the three 
missionary societies was working out 
its: own plans, quite distinct and sep- 


arate from those of the other two. Fric- 
tion was caused by over-lapping and 
divergence of methods. There was dan- 
ger of perpetuating three independent 
sects of the Anglican Communion. 

The necessity for co-operation and 
mutual understanding was emphasized 
in the following resolution passed by ~ 
the Conference of the Church Mission- 
ary Society held at Osaka, May 38d, 1886: 

“Resolved: That taking into considera- 
tion the existence of three Episcopal 
missions in this country, two of which 
are in connection with the Church of 
England and one with the Protestant 
Episcopal ‘Church of America, and being 
convinced that co-operation between 
these three societies and visible union 
among the native Christians connected 
with them is necessary for the establish- 
ment of a strong Episcopal Church, and 
a necessary preliminary to any wider 
union of Christians in Japan on a per- 
manent and satisfactory basis; and 
further, noting that for some time past 
united action has existed among the 
various sections of non-Episcopal com- 
munities to the manifest increase of 
their strength and influence, and that 
efforts are now being made, especially 
by the native Christians, toward unity 
amongst the different communities 
themselves: the annual Conference of 
the C. ‘M. S., now. sitting in Osaka, 
wishes to suggest to the bishop and 
clergy of the American Church and the 
clergy of the 8. P. G. the desirability 
of holding a general conference of the 
three missions on this subject at an 
early date.” 

The outcome of this resolution was 
the election of three delegates by each 
of the three missions, who met in con- 
ference at Tokyo, with Bishop Williams 
of the American Church and Bishop 
Bickersteth of the Church of England. 

The Conference met in the old build- 
ing of St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, July 
Sth, 1886, and lasted four days. The 
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delegates of the American Church Mis- 
sion were the Rev. Messrs. H. D. Page, 
J. T. Cole and John McKim. This pre- 
liminary conference, known as_ the 
“Delegates? Conference,” adopted a pro- 
visional Constitution and body of Can- 
ons, which were accepted with a few 
modifications by the first General Synod 
of the Church in Japan, which was 
convened at Osaka, February 8th, 1887. 
Thus it is that in the providence of God 
‘the Church in Japan became a constitu- 
tional and self-legislating body two years 
before the Empire received its Constitu- 
tion—February -11th 1889. 

The first General Synod divided the 
Empire into four dioceses: Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kumamoto and Hakodate. Two 
more were added in 1894—South Tokyo 
and Kyoto. The General Synod meets 
triennially. The chairman is a bishop 
elected by the bishops. The Synod is 
composed of all the bishops exercising 
jurisdiction in Japan and of six clerical 
and an equal number of lay delegates 
elected from each diocese. This makes 
a Synod of seventy-eight members, for 
the bishops sit with the clerical and lay 
deputies, but vote separately. Diocesan 
synods must meet at least every two 
years. 

At the first Synod every foreign mis- 
sionary had a seat ex-officio; at the 
ninth Synod in 1908 there were but 
twelve foreigners in a Synod of seventy- 
two members. The Chicago Lambeth 
Quadrilateral is embodied in the Con- 
stitution. Proposals to amend the Con- 
stitution must first be brought forward 
in a regular session of the General 
Synod, and, receiving its assent, must 
receive a two-thirds vote in the next 
regular Synod. 

In the first General Synod provision 
was made for the organization of a 
Japanese Church Missionary Society. 
For several years the contributions to 
this Society were few and far between, 
and the greater part of its work was 
done by grants in aid from the Foreign 
Missionary Societies. These were gradu- 
ally withdrawn and there are now two 
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Japanese missionaries in the island of 
Formosa whose entire support is from 
the Japanese Church. 

Another instance of the desire to take 
a larger responsibility in the direction 
and control of Church affairs is shown 
in a resolution passed by the last Gen- 
eral Synod (April, 1908), the intention 
of which is that the Foreign Missionary 
Societies should pool their appropri- 
ations and have one common fund, to 
ke disbursed by the authorities of the 
Church in Japan. 

Action unique in the history of the 
Anglican Communion was taken by the 
last Synod in providing by canon for a 
Bureau of Administration which shall 
have the powers of the General Synod 
during its recess. This bureau is com- 
posed of the bishops having jurisdiction, 
and of one clerical and one lay member 
from each of the Standing Committees 
of the six dioceses. 

In its constitution the Nippon Set 
Ko Kwai appeals to the sense of his- 
tory, the love of order and the patriot- 
ism of the Japanese; it is not in any 
sense alien, it is essentially their own. 
The power of this is felt at the centre, 
as for instance at the meetings of the 
General Synod, when the imagination 
must be slow indeed which is not fired 
by the sight of the delegates chosen by 
their fellow communicants and deliber- 
ating and legislating on matters which 
vitally affect the life of the Church and 
the social and religious conditions of the 
Empire. One feels that the Book of the 
Acts is being re-written in the East and 
that Church history is being made a 
fore one’s eyes. 

“And if the retrospect of the organ- 
ization of the Nippon Set Ko Kwai 
gives cause for deep thankfulness, so 
also it is with great hopefulness and 
with a certain widening of the outlook 
that the mind turns to the future, There 
rises before the imagination the picture 
of a Church, Catholic in Apostolic 
Order, Orthodox in historic Faith, 
Evangelie in love and zeal, National in 
its constitution and hold on the people.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE EARLY DAYS 
By Leading Japanese Christians 
I. FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF CHRISTIANS AND 


CHRISTIANITY 
te EN T Y- Mr. Tyng. We were the first fruits of 
seven years St. Timothy’s School. 


ago I saw for the 
first time in my life 
an American gentle- 
man, with the strik- 
ing features charac- 
teristic of a seiyojni 
Rev. Dr. Motoda (a  Western-Ocean 
man), to whom I 

was introduced by a friend of mine as a 
poor country boy who had come to 


Osaka to study the English lan- 
guage. This gentleman was no other 
than the Rev. Theodosius S. Tyng, 


a missionary of the American Church. 
He kindly took me and put me 
in St. Timothy’s School as a_ school 
servant, giving me the opportunity of 
taking all the lessons with the regular 
students. Sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, 
making fires and ringing the bell were 
the principal duties that were given me 
to perform every day. After half a year 
or so I was offered a scholarship, which 
I was glad to accept, as it relieved me 
- of the servant’s work and enabled me to 
give all my time for study. 
| St. Timothy’s Church (now Christ 
Church) was then just finished and the 
dormitory students were to attend the 
_- morning service every day and the Bible- 
_ class besides on Sundays. The service 
had no meaning to me and Japanese 
sermons with an English accent were 
just as unintelligible to me as English 
with a Japanese accent to a foreigner. 
I went to church simply because I had 
to go; but this state of antipathy did not 
last long; it grdaually and unconsciously 
disappeared as the time went on. I be- 
gan to be able to catch what the preach- 
ers were trying to say, and the Bible- 
class conducted by a Japanese catechist 
was now a sort of enjoyment. 
In all these days God was working in 
me quietly and at the end of a year I 
with another student was baptized by 
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While I was studying in the school, I 
was asked by a young official of the 
Osaka government to help him in 
English. I told him I would do so and 
went to him every day. My English 
was-very scanty and I could not give 
him much, but my acquaintance with 
him enabled me to give him something 
better than English. J got him inter- 
ested in Christianity and gradually 
brought him to church. He is now a 
most active clergyman—the Rev. I. 
Tagawa, minister-in-charge of Trinity 
Cathedral in Tsukiji. 

In 1878 I was sent by Mr. Tyng to 
Wakayama to work as a _catechist. 
Wakayama was then one of Mr. Tyng’s 
mission stations. Here I had a very-in- 
teresting experience, never to be forgot- 


ten. There was no church building then, 


so we had to hold services in' a small house 
attached to a Japanese hotel. The con- 
gregation was very small. To introduce 
Christianity to the people, one day we 
held a mass meeting in a theatre, the 
largest hall we could find in the town. 
The hall was full; 1,500 people were re- 
ported to be present. They listened very 
quietly to the first two speakers, but 
when-the third appeared on the platform 
a Buddhist monk got up and began to 
make a disturbance, then another fol- 
lowed and then the whole crowd got ex- 
cited. It seemed that every thing was 
pre-arranged to break up our meeting. 
The brave Mr. Tyng was the chief object - 
of attack. We sent for a policeman, but 
it was no use, so we had to close the 
meeting. The following day we made 
another trial, but this time was still 
worse. Lights were put out and stones 
flew in the dark. It was utterly impos- 
sible to continue the meeting, so we re- 
treated to our home again, being escorted 
by our sympathetic friends. 

This meeting, however, proved to be a 
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sufficient introduction of Christianity 
to the people of Wakayama. ‘The con- 
eregation increased and inquirers multi- 
plied. One of the men who were present 
at the meeting to hear us, and was 
struck with a stone on his forehead in 
the dark, became the first catechumen 
and later the founder of the Church of 
the Saviour in Wakayama. 

With Wakayama as the head-quarters, 
I journeyed along the river Kino Kawa 
once a month, sometimes with Mr. Tyng 
and sometimes alone, visiting inquirers 
and preaching in hotels. 


Later I moved to Kokawa, up the river, 
and then to Nate, where I got several 
school teachers interested in Christian- 
ity. The Rev. Y. Naide, the Rev. 
T. Ogawa, and Mr. TT. Hayashi are 
all Nate men who made their decision 
to live the Christian life while I was in 
Nate. 

In all these places Mr. Tyng fought 
like a lion. He was sympathetic, ener- 
getic and full of tact. A large portion 


of the Japanese clergy now at work 
came through his influence, directly and 
indirectly. 


II. THE BEGINNINGS 


NHIS simple lit- 
| tle picture 
represents all there 
was of St. Paul’s 
School thirty years 
ago. To show what 
progress our Church 
in Japan has made 
through the sym- 
pathy and _ self-sac- 
rificing work of 
the American Church it is important to 
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consider the advance in educational 
work, which is such a great evangelistic 
agency. I wish, therefore, to give you 
a comparison of the beginning of St. 
Paul’s with its present condition. 

To-day, with four hundred and ninety- 
three day pupils and sixty-six board- 
ing pupils it is a flourishing school and 
far different from what it was when 1 
entered in 1880. 

This small building was twenty-four 

by twenty-seven feet, and consisted of 
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two class rooms and a reception room, 
so-called. It was a wretched, one-story 
wooden affair, the wall around it was 
falling down, the gate was gone, the 
yard was overgrown with grass and it 
was altogether pitiful to see. The build- 
ing in the background is the dormitory, 
in which were twelve students. Besides 
these there were five or six day scholars, 
so in all you see there were only seven- 
teen or eighteen pupils. 

The principal was Mr. Gardiner, an 
energetic young man, who had come to 
the East full of hope, and I can under- 
stand how he must have felt when he 
first looked at this school, of which he 
was to be the head. The difference be- 
tween it and the present school is like 
that between earth and heaven. 

We must not, however, criticise things 
entirely by their outward appearances. 
Even in this small school there resulted, 
through Bishop Williams’s work, a great 
spiritual education and a spiritual 
power. More than half of the pupils 
became Christians and fought bravely 
against the enemies by whom they were 
surrounded. 

When I was baptized in 1881 I had 
seven friends who were students of the 
Imperial University. They did not know 
I was baptized, but every Sunday night 
I went with Bishop Williams to hear 


‘him at the preaching place in Kanda. 


One night I took these friends there 
and asked the bishop if I might not 
speak. It was my first attempt. My 


- friends were amazed at me and I after- 


ward learned that one of them wanted 
to kill me. 

One young man who was baptized 
with me was at a New Year’s party at 
the house of his former feudal lord. 
While there he had a great argument 
on the subject of Christianity and was 
finally surrounded by several young men 
who were about to beat him, but as he 
was good at jiujitsu and fencing, he put 
them all to flight and so escaped. This 
is just to show that amidst violent oppo- 
sition one had, in reality, to fight for 
one’s faith, 
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On Sunday evenings I went about 
with the bishop to help him at the 
preaching places. Once an inquirer 
came and was carrying on a lively dis- 
cussion with the bishop, when he finally 
eried out, “I cannot believe in a Christ 
whom I have not seen, but seeing your 
noble character I do believe in the 
Christianity I see in you.” From this 
you can see what power the personality 
of the bishop had over men. 

To return to St. Paul’s. In 1882 a 
rather large, three-story brick building 
was erected for the school, and the stu- 
dents increased to fifty or sixty. This 
was a step in advance, but this building 
fell down in the earthquake of 1894. In 
this building was also the Divinity- 
school, and the bishop lived with the 
students, and thus contributed a great 
deal to the development of the character 
of the students, of whom I was one. 

The young men who were there with 
me then are all now working for the 
Church, and there was formed among 
the students, St. Paul’s as well as 
Divinity men, a society which has had 
an interesting history. Thinking of the 
future of the Church and being troubled 
at the slow progress of St. Paul’s, they 
met together to discuss how they might 
give themselves more fully to the work 
of the Lord. Meeting from time to time 
they tried to cultivate their own spiritual 
life and at the same time considered 
how they might help on the work of the 
school and make it more successful. 
They did accomplish some things and, I 
am sure, contributed to the present de- 
velopment of the educational institutions 
of the (Church. 

In this old photograph are shown 
those young men, Even to-day, twenty 
years after, they are all working for the 
advancement of God’s Kingdom, They 
are, from the left, standing: Dr. S.. 
Sugiura, a teacher in St. Paul’s College; 
the Rev. Mr. Naide, pastor of Christ 
Church, Osaka, now in America; Mr. 
Ishii, founder of Holy Trinity Orphan- 
age, Tokyo, the first educator of the 
feeble-minded in our country; the Rev. 
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Mr. Hayakawa, pastor of St. John’s, 
Osaka. Seated: The Rev. J. H. Koba- 
yashi, principal of St. Margaret’s School; 
the Rev. Mr. Minagawa, pastor of 
Christ Church, Kanda; Mr. Iwasa, mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee of the 
South Tokyo Diocese and head-teacher 


in ‘Ferris Seminary, Yokohama (not in 
our mission); lastly myself. 

From their student days these young 
men have worked together in secret for 
the good of the Church, and no one has 
known of the existence of this society, 
which I nowmake public for the first time. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE STUDENTS’ SECRET SOCIETY 
(For names see above) 


Ill. THIRTY YEARS IN THE SEI KO KWAI 


F the fifty years of the Sec Ko Kwai 

I have recollections of thirty. In 
January, 1875, I had an acquaintance 
who was a good Christian, and 
it was at that time that I first 
thought of studying Christianity. In 
my heart, however, my reason was 
to discover the heresy which I was 
sure was in it, as in the ancient 
- books of war it was written that to over- 
come an enemy one must know his 
country. In this case it.was I who was 
overcome. In 1877, two years after, I 
was baptized at a preaching place in 
Asakusa, Tokyo, by the ‘Rev. “Mr. 
Cooper. At first I had gone to a Pres- 


byterian Church, but one day I mistook 
the way and got into the church estab- 
lished by Bishop Williams in connection 
with St. Paul’s English School. After 
that I went frequently to that church. 

At that time almost all the members 
of the church were students, of whom 
there were about forty. As the church 
got too small the neighboring house was 
bought, and while it was being made ready 
for use twenty more people became Chris- 
tians. If the Church could have gone 
on in that way many useful Christians 
would undoubtedly have resulted, but in 
1876 there was a big fire in which both 
the church and the school were burned. 
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The bishop was anxious to rebuild the 
school as soon as possible, before the 
students should lose interest, but after 
two years no beginning at building had 
been made, so the students were all 
scattered except five or six. 

A year after this it was decided to 
build a church outside the foreign con- 
cession and that church is the Church 
of the True Light in Fukagawa. This 
was in April, 1877. Besides the few 
students of St. Paul’s, there were only 
six or seven members. Work in Fuka- 
gawa was most difficult as the neighbor- 
hood was a bad one, but six years after, 
when I went to take charge of Christ 
Church, Kanda, the membership had in- 
creased to forty or fifty. 

In the years between 1877 and 1882 
there were in the northern diocese of 
Tokyo only two churches, namely, those 
in Fukagawa and Kanda, and the mem- 
bers in both were not more than seventy 
or eighty. To-day, after thirty years, 
there are in the diocese of North Tokyo 
twenty-nine regular churches and four- 
teen preaching places. The active mem- 
bers are nearly 3,000, with many more 
names on the books. 

In the Sez Ko Kwai in all Japan there 
are from 18,000 to 20,000 Christians. 
Thirty years ago our Church was like 
a deserted child lifting up its voice 
among an unfriendly people who paid 
no attention to its cries. To-day that 
voice, proclaiming the Gospel, is heard 
everywhere throughout the land, and 
the Church is about to celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary, which should cer- 
tainly be a cause for thankfulness. 

Some men, however, speak lightly of 
this celebration. They say, “When the 
Roman Church came to Japan, centuries 
ago, in thirty or forty years there were 
1,000,000 Christians. Now the Protest- 
ants are celebrating after fifty years, 
and in all churches they have only 
50,000 followers.” 

There is, however, no reasonableness 
in this complaint. There is a great dif- 
ference between the conditions then and 
now. In the former period every one 
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who heard became Christian. But when 
Japan was re-opened it was after the 
prohibition of the “Jesus-teaching,” and 
the whole nation was in opposition to it, 
When I was studying Christianity the 
word “Yaso” (formerly used for Jesus) 
always struck my ear with a most un- 
pleasant sound. If the times and the 
thought of the 
people had been 
the same _ then, 
we should truly 
be ashamed when 
we compare our 
work with that of 
the Roman 
Church in the old 
times. The effect 
of the persecu- 
tion and prohibi- 
tion of Christian- 
ity by the Sho- 
guns’ govern- 
ment, however, 
lasted long 
among the peo- 
ple, and they 
were afraid to 
believe in the 
prohibited religion. Even the word 
“Christianity” brought a feeling of 
terror or of hatred to many people, 
so unless men were ready to give their 
lives even unto death for “Yaso,” or 
Christ, they would not come into the 
Church. a 

The first three or four years I was in 
the Kanda Church were, on account of 
the persecutions which some of the 
Christians suffered, more terrible, I 
think, than war. But, having gone 
through the persecutions of the past, 
the Church in our diocese alone has in- 
creased thirty-fold. 

In remembrance of that day fifty 
years ago when Bishop Williams first 
set foot in Japan we have decided to 
have evangelistic meetings all over the 
country, and we pray that from them 
there may arise many brave Christians 
who will bring victory to our Church in 
this land. : 
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IV. BISHOP WILLIAMS AS I KNEW HIM 
By Tomosuke Shimizu 


N 1870 I came up to Tokyo to study, 
I and entered St. Paul’s, one of the 
two schools in Tsukiji. There had 
just been a fire, and the school was 
in a temporary building, You can 
judge what it was like by its beiny 
called the “Beggar 
School.” The dor- 
mitory also was 
very poor, while the 
school was not very 
successful and the 
Christians were few. 

Bishop Williams 
was the English 
teacher. He was 
of fine appearance, 
short for a for- 
eigner, but well pro- 
portioned, and his 
long beard was then 
just beginning to be 
streaked with white. 
His gentle character 
was that of a saint, 
and when he came 
into the class room 
we seemed to 
breathe an atmos- 
phere of love, and 
even noisy stu- 
dents unconsciously 
mended their man- 
ners. Religion 
seemed to be expressed in him from 
the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot. Even non-Christians con- 
fessed to feeling this and respected him 
as a truly religious man. Thus his noble 
appearance was itself a missionary 
agent, and for the Christians it was as 
if they were looking at the loving St. 
John, 

His style of living was most econom- 
ical, even according to the Japanese 
standard. He seemed to have but one 
suit of clothes, for he wore the same one 
at all seasons, and his shoes were old 
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and worn. For his daily life he seemed 
to need only the absolutely necessary 
things. As he was working in and for 
Japan, he tried as far as possible to live 
like the Japanese, and even ate meat but 
little, which we noticed when we were 
invited to meals 
with him. He lived 
in one part of the 
dormitory, a truly 
bachelor’s life; in 
his room were only 
a desk, chairs, and 
books, with 
no ornaments at 
all. 

The money he ob- 
tained by an econ- 
omy which even 
Japanese could not 
imitate, he devoted 


entirely to  evan- 
gelistic work, to 
charity, and to 
building churches. 


I have heard that 
he gave the money 
tor a large part, if 
not the whole, of 
Trinity Cathedral, 
Tokyo, and he also 
gave toward Grace 
Church, Tokyo, 
while St. John’s in 
Kyoto he built as a last pleasure. 

I myself have noticed his studying un- 
til near midnight, while he was up at 
six in the morning. At that time he 
was working on a translation of the 
Psalms. Sometimes he would forget 
his noon lunch until two o’clock, 

There was a preaching place in Asa- 
kusa, and’ though it was far from 
Tsukiji, he never used a jinrikisha, but 
always walked, and I remember how 
tired I used to be when I went with him. 
Though after going such a distance one 
never knew whether there might be only 
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one or two people, still he never failed 
to go. I often thought it of no use, but 
the bishop said that if no one was there 
to speak one time, there might be no 
congregation at all the next. 

When he had no episcopal duties in 
church he always sat in some corner; it 
seemed as if he took care to do so and 
it became known as one of his character- 
istics. When he was attending to the 
business of his office, however, there was 
no weakness and no yielding, and he 
showed a firmness quite at variance with 
his usual humility. 

When visiting the hospital he went 
first to see the Christians and then to 
any others who might be there. Even 
people who had never seen him before 
and did not know him were pleased at 
his coming. He was not very clever at 
the language but his earnestness im- 
pressed every one. If he knew of any 
of the patients needing money he did 
not give it to them in their hand, but 
during the conversation would slip it 
under the bedclothing somewhere. When 
it was found the patient would be sur- 
prised, but knew it must have been the 
bishop. 

There is an amusing story about this 
habit of giving. Once when a young 
man was about to start for America the 
bishop went to see him off at the sta- 
tion, and as the train was pulling out 
slipped something into his pocket. The 
young man thought, of course, it-was a 
farewell present of money, but when he 
took it out to have it exchanged found 
only a scrap of newspaper! When 
this reached the bishop’s ears he was 
much surprised, and at once sent a 
money-order to America to the young 
man. 

A missionary once told me that he had 
seldom heard such beautiful prayers as 
the bishop prayed. One felt indeed that 
his were true prayers, the kind that 
reached the ears of God, and that his 
dignified bearing and reverent voice did 
but express his strong faith. I remem- 
ber how impressive it was when he pro- 
nounced the Benediction. He was full 
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of earnestness in his preaching, and I 
have seen his whole body trembling, and 
sometimes the tears would flow down 
his cheeks and his face become flushed, 
so that the women would ery. 

No matter on what business we went 
to see him, we would get some religious 
benefit; it was so also when we went to 
a tea-party, or to dinner at his house. 
His very body seemed to be saturated 
with religion and missionary zeal. 

Although no pressure was brought to 
bear upon me, three years after entering 
St. Paul’s I was baptized, with Mr. 
Yoshimichi Sugiura. It seemed as if 
the bishop thought that if he urged me 
to be baptized and J should fall away, 
not only I, but he himself also, would 
be responsible. However, owing to his 
influence, I was at last baptized. As to 
the force that impelled me, it came from 
some words of the bishop, that whatever 
great things a man might do in the 
world, unless he did them as a Christian 
and to the glory of God they would be 
of no real value. There was a great 
argument about this in the school, 
which was because those young men, 
shallow and with no feeling of faith, 
could not understand the  bishop’s 
thought. 

Well I remember, too, the bishop’s 
telling us that if a raging lion were to 
come toward us we would leave every- 
thing and seek to escape from danger. 
If we stopped to argue about the nature 
of lions, or the direction from which he 
was coming, we should meanwhile be 
devoured. Also, if our house were to 
catch on fire, instead of searching for 
the origin of the fire, we should first 
have to escape from it. It was just so 
with sin—you must save yourself as 
quickly as possible. 

We are this year celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of Christian work 
in Japan. This means that it is fifty 
years since “The Old Bishop” came to 
this country. I wish extremely that we 
could have a proper life of the bishop, 
which would be a fitting memorial of the 
occasion, 


FEMALE PILGRIMS VISITING TEMPLES IN THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY HAS 


DONE 


FOR JAPAN 
AS SEEN BY A JAPANESE* 


ALF a century ago the pioneers 
of the modern mission move- 
ment in Japan landed in that 
island empire. ‘Now about six 

hundred missionaries and not far from 
fifteen hundred native pastors and 
preachers, assisted by many workers of 
various kinds, both men and women, 
are preaching the Gospel there, and more 
than a million readers of the Bible are 
studying and learning it for themselves. 
In the country where fifty years ago men 
and women were imprisoned for follow- 
ing Christ, and notice-boards every- 
where bore the proclamation that the 
wicked and immoral Christian teaching 
was strictly forbidden, many Christians 
are to be found in high places among 
ministers of state, high officers of army 
and navy, professors of the Government 
universities, members of Parliament, 


*The Rev. J. Y. Naide, the author of this 
article, is the pastor of Christ Church, Osaka, 
and a man of large influence among his people. 
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editors of newspapers and magazines, 
and leaders in the world of business. 
Besides the direct work of evangeliza- 
tion Christianity has effected great re- 
sults by the establishment of schools, 
hospitals and orphanages, the organiza- 
tion of societies for the promotion of 
temperance and the furtherance of social 
reform; by the introduction of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
schools for the blind, for the deaf and 
dumb, for feeble-minded and delinquent 
ehildren—all of which had their initia- 
tive almost entirely from Christianity. 


The teaching of the English language ~ 


has always been a speciality of Chris- 
tian schools, and a very large proportion 
of the institutional teachers of English 
in the many public and private schools 
throughout the country had their train- 
ing in Christian institutions. The idea 
of education as the training of the whole 
man, and especially of the development 
of high character as the chief aim in it, 
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What Christianity Has Done for Japan 


has come chiefly from Christianity. It 
was Christians who instituted hospitals 
for lepers, and it is only now that the 
government, following in their footsteps, 
is establishing these everywhere at pub- 
lic expense. It was Christians again 
who established rescue work for fallen 
women and societies to aid discharged 
prisoners. 

Among all these none has had greater 
results than the Christian girls’ schools. 
Nearly all the earlier schools for girls 
were established by missions or by Jap- 
anese Christians, and the present uni- 
versality of the higher education for 
girls is chiefly due to this initiative. A 
remarkably large proportion of the 
women who stand out above their fel- 
lows in character and achievements are 
Christians, and many more who are not 
members of churches have had a Chris- 
tian training. 

The effect of all these things has 
spread far beyond the Christian com- 
munity, and caused widespread imita- 
tion and emulation among those who 
are not Christians. Not only has the 
government in many things followed 
Christian initiative, but the followers of 
the Buddha have also been deeply af- 
fected. There are Buddhist girls’ 
schools and orphanages, Buddhist tem- 
perance societies and women’s societies. 
There are young men’s Buddhist asso- 
ciations, and even Buddhist Sunday- 
schools and Sunday morning preachings. 

Another very wonderful thing is the 
deep interest taken by the non-Chris- 
tians in Christianity. The best-written 
life of Christ in the Japanese language is 
by a non-Christian. A non-Christian is 
bearing all expenses of one of the trans- 
lations of the New Testament now be- 
ing made. Charitable institutions car- 
ried on by Christians, such as orphan- 
ages, homes for discharged prisoners, 
and the like, have many interested non- 
Christian supporters, without whose aid 
their work would be all but impossible. 

Christianity has also had a profound 
influence on the Japanese moral ideal. 
One of the ways in which this is most 
strikingly manifested is in the changed 
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view of the sex relation. Purity in 
Old Japan was chiefly for women. If 
a woman were detected in adultery 
divorce would be no sufficient punish- 
ment, and if she were not put to death 
she would herself commit suicide. On 
the other hand, no wife would think of 
divorcing her husband because of his 
relations with other women. But from 
Christianity has come the principle to 
which the Japanese have given the name 
of “ippu ippu,’ one woman for one 
man. ‘l‘hus Christianity has added to 
the-old idea of a wife’s faithfulness that 
of a husband’s faithfulness, and in 
Japan, as everywhere, has exalted the 
position and emphasized the rights of 
women. 

An equally great, though perhaps not 
so conspicuous, change is in the idea of 
human society. The ancient idea of 
society was that of classes, of superiority 
and subordination. Under the in- 
fluence of Christianity this has more 
and more given way to the idea of 
brotherhood. And brotherhood to the 
high-minded Japanese does not mean 
merely that all his own people are his 
own brethren. The Japanese ideal is 
the Christian ideal, that all men are 
brothers. These things, of course, could 
not have come about in a nature that 
was not prepared to receive the new 
light of the Christian revelation. God 
had been working during the many cen- 
turies past in Japan, and it had in its 
own way received His revelation. With- 
out this the Gospel would have been no 
Gospel to them. The new light is come, 
but the old is not lost. In Japan, as 
everywhere, the words of Christ have 
come true: “I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil.” 

At the present day the Christian prin- 
ciples are everywhere approved, and the 
preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
everywhere welcomed. This happy | 
state of things is due in chief part to 
the many missionaries whom _ the 
Churches of America have sent to 
For this inestimable benefit I 
desire in the name of my country and 


-my countrymen to return hearty thanks. 


_ UAANGSE FnerBonios Ac GAINST Chinn 


TWO SPECIMENS OF BOARDS CONTAINING JAPANESE 
ANTI-CHRISTIAN EDICTS 


They were formerly found everywhere throughout Japan. The Imperial Govern- 
ment even proclaimed that if the Christian’s God Himself should dare set 
foot in the Empire He should be instantly beheaded. Now the Christian 


missionary may go everywhere throughout the Empire and is generally wel- 
come. 


THH CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE IS FORTUNATE IN POSSESSING THREE EXCELLENT 
SPECIMENS OF THESE BOARDS 
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OUR EVANGELISTIC WORK 


ee Ne Ee DISTRICT OF TOKYO 
By Bishop McKim 


LTHOUGH the first American 
missionaries to Japan arrived 
at Nagasaki in the spring of 
1859, it was not until 1873 

that work was begun in Tokyo. While 
saying this one must not forget that the 
first Christian service in the English 
language ever held in Tokyo was that 
of the American Prayer Book, and that 
the man who read the service was not a 
clergyman but a layman—Townsend 
Harris, the first Consul General of the 
United States to Japan, a_ stalwart 
Churchman and devout Christian. 

If this man of noble imagination and 
prophetic vision be permitted to see his 
hopes realized, as they are to-day, how 
great must be his joy! The religion 
once despised and spoken against is 
recognized as a power for righteousness 
in all the walks of life. He who was for 
generations persecuted in His followers, 
is now owned as Lord and God by mem- 
bers of the Diet, by many in the army 
and navy, by judges of all the courts 
from the highest to the lowest, by men 
of all professions and classes of society. 

When Bishop Williams came to Tokyo, 
in 1878, everything had to be done from 


the beginning, and for years the bishop | 
and his three missionaries found more 
than enough in the capital itself to 
fully tax their attention and energy. 
Buildings were rented for residences 
and preaching chapels and for schools. 
As the work developed and conyerts 
moved into adjacent towns and villages, 
carrying the seed of the Gospel with them, 
the bishop saw the need of following 
them, and thus new centres were opened 
for the spread of the Truth. In this 
way the Church was extended to Kawa- 
goe, Kumagai, Maebashi and Aomori, 
and to this is due primarily the organiza- 
tion of all of our stations. The neces- 
sity of shepherding those far distant 
from the ministrations of the Church 
has caused us to lengthen our cords when 
perhaps we should have done more wise- 
ly in strengthening our stakes. 

When the writer came to Tokyo in 
1893 there were six places in the city 
where the services of the Church were 
regularly held and the sacraments duly 
administered; there were but five 
places outside of the city, at none of 
which was there a church building; to- 
day there are eleven churches and mis- 
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sions in Tokyo and thirty-five out-sta- 
tions, each with its resident clergyman 
or catechist. In 1893 the Rev. Mr. Tai 
was the only Japanese priest in this mis- 
sionary district; we have now thirteen 
priests and nine deacons, all faithful, in- 
telligent, devout and hard-working men 
—true yoke-fellows and co-workers. The 
confirmations recorded for 1908 more 
than equal the largest number confirmed 
in any one year in the united districts 
of Kyoto and Tokyo previous to the year 
1901. 

The little schools started in faith and 
prayer in small Japanese houses thirty 
years ago have developed into St. Paul’s 
College and St. Margaret’s School, ag- 
gregating 750 pupils and owning 
property valued at $200,000. 

Five years ago, with the aid of the 
Little Helpers of the Babies’ Branch, we 
opened at Akita our first kindergarten, 
the memorial to little Gaylord Hart 
_ Mitchell. The experiment was _ so 
valuable, not only in what it did for the 
children, but also in bringing us into 
touch with the parents, that this year 
we are glad to report six kindergartens, 
which -are among our most valuable 
assets as evangelistic agencies. 

We must also mention here the tender 
and loving work which Mr. and Mrs. 
Ishii are doing at Holy Trinity Orphan- 
age, and their wonderful success, under 
God, in developing the minds of imbecile 
children. 

Among the many hospitals of Tokyo 
we place our St, Luke’s as easily first; 
many thousands are reached every year, 
and all. are told of Him Who is the 
Physician of the soul. Of none of these 
various agencies can we say: “We have 
no need of thee.” 

Tokyo has its slums, whose poverty is 
more wretched than the lowest of the 
under-world in any city of America. 
The tourist never sees them unless he 
be a political economist with an investi- 
gating turn of mind, or a philanthropist 
interested in social improvement. Even 
then I doubt if he is shown the worst. 
I have tried time and again since com- 
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ing to Tokyo to do something for these 
people, and for three*years had a mission 
among the Eeta class, which was not a 
success. Until two years ago we seemed 
to have no one with the peculiar quali- 
fications necessary for reaching the 
“submerged tenth.” It may have been 
that our Japanese felt it their first duty 
to bring into the Church those whose 
character and position would make it 
prominent before the people, securing 
their respect and confidence; or their 
national spirit of independence may have 
persuaded them to reach those who would 
help to make their churches self-support- 
ing, and also, following the lines of least 
resistance, give themselves to those most 
accessible and ready to receive instruc- 
tion. Be that as it may, I feared that 
the Church in Tokyo might, as else- 
where, be criticised as “caring for the 
classes and neglecting the masses.” 

It is with joy and gratitude that we 
can now report work in three of the most 
neglected districts of Tokyo. We have a 
kindergarten, two -Sunday-schools and 
regular services in the district called 
Shitaya, with a following of over a hun- 
dred and fifty, of whom more -than 
twenty adults have been baptized. In 
Fukugawa the Rey. Y. Sugiura and his 
band of helpers are doing a noble work 
in rescuing, reforming and instructing 
many of the most degraded and ap- 
parently hopeless; and the power of 
Christ in transforming and glorifying 
their mean and sordid lives has been 
abundantly manifested. In Tsukuda- 
jima there are regular evangelistic ser- 
vices and two Sunday-schools with 150 
children. These poor children are nearly 
all from the families of fishermen. What 
can be sold of the father’s daily catch 
goes to the market. The family more 
than frequently live on what is decayed 
or the entrails; they eat with avidity 
rotten fruit, stinking vegetables and 
sour rice. The result is seen in weak 
eyes, bodies covered with sores and gen- 
eral debility. 

Our work in the slums is done in the 
poorest of rented houses. In order to do 
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it more thoroughly and make it at- 
tractive we should have buildings of our 
own, which would serve not only for 
our kindergartens, Sunday-schools and 
evangelistic services, but also as the poor 
man’s elub and reading-room, where his 
evenings may be spent free from tempta- 
tion and away from the wretched sur- 
roundings which are now his only en- 
vironment. 

I think I know something of the work 
of Foreign Missions after almost thirty 
years of experience in Japan. I ought 
to know something of the character of 
the people, both Christian and unbeliey- 
ing, and also something of men in Chris- 
tian lands. I am prepared to assert that 
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for endurance and unswerving loyalty 
to Christ there are hundreds of Japanese 
Christians who would be an honor to any 
part of Christendom. I have seen them 
under trial and know what they have 
overcome. 

And shall it be said that the Japan 
Mission is a failure? With more than 
four thousand followers of “The Word 
Made Flesh” brought out of darkness 
into light through union with Him— 
with the social and moral life of the 
empire being impregnated with Chris- 
tian ideas and ideals—shall prejudiced 
and ignorant critics be listened to with 
patience when-they say that money is be- 
ing wasted and nothing accomplished ? 


SETTING OUT FOR AN EVANGELISTIC TOUR 
Bishop Partridge and his bicycle corps ready for a journey into the interior 


II. 


IN THE DISTRICT OF KYOTO 


By the Reverend Dr. Correll 


HE really aggressive work of 

the Church in Japan began at 

Osaka in the Kyoto District. 

Though our first missionaries 

landed and lived for some years in 
Nagasaki, no permanent centre was es- 
tablished until 1871, when the Rev. 
Arthur R, Morris pushed forward into 
the city of Osaka, then having a popu- 
lation of about 350,000, and commenced 
his labors there. During the next year 
the Rev. Mr. Quimby came to join him, 
and in the following year Dr. Laning 
opened the dispensary which subsequent- 


ly became St. Barnabas’s Hospital—one 
of the greatest evangelizing agencies 
which the Church has had in Japan. 
In those early days, when the Chris- 
tian missionary was looked upon as an 
emissary of some foreign government, 
whose ultimate purpose was to seize 
Japan, and was popularly known as a 
kokuzoku, “country-thief,” the school 
and hospital did most effective service in 
setting forth the real spirit and purpose 
of Christianity, thus opening the, way 
for the more direct preaching of the 
Word. Gradually the prejudices were 
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broken down and the nucleus of a 
chureh was formed in Osaka. 

In 1878 the Rev. T. S. Tyng arrived, 
and during the few following years the 
mission force was strengthened by the 
arrival of the Rev. John McKim, now 
the Bishop of North Tokyo, and the 
Rev. Mr. Page. These men all gave 
themselves very earnestly to the work, 
and as the truth won its way into the 
hearts of the people and they learned 
that the despised “Yasu” (Jesus) comes 
to them with the same words of comfort 
and blessing that He has for the people 
of the Western nations, the opportuni- 
ties multiplied greatly. These men of 
God ventured into the interior, and 
soon mission stations were opened in 
Wakayama, a city about forty miles 
south of Osaka, and from this up the 
river Ku as far as Gojo, and over on the 
west coast in Tsuruga, Fukui and 
farther north in the large city of Kana- 
zawa; also to the eastward in Nara and 
on to Tsu in the Province of Ise near 
the shrine of the renowned sun goddess. 
About 1888, the Rev. Mr. Tyng com- 
menced work in the great city of Kyoto, 
which at that time could properly be 
ealled the religious capital of the 
empire, and which afterward became, 
with its beautiful Holy Trinity Church, 
St. Barnabas’s Hospital, St. Agnes’s 
School and other Christian institutions, 
the logical centre for work in this dis- 
trict. 

In reviewing the evangelistic efforts 
of these few years the Church has great 
reason to thank God for the success 
with which He has honored her service. 
The little nucleus of a church in Osaka, 
which had its beginning little more than 
thirty years ago, has grown into three 
healthy churches, two of which are prac- 
tically self-supporting and the third 
struggling toward it. There is also a 
fourth mission church in connection 
with the orphanage of the Widely Lov- 
ing Society. Mention should also be 
made of the four prosperous churches in 
the city of Osaka under the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, which began its work 
there some time after we did. All these 


are a part of the Holy Catholic Church 
of Japan—the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 


At Kyoto, the see city, the little begin- © 


ning of twenty years ago has developed 
until we find here three growing 
churches. The work at the other sta- 
tions is prosperous proportionately to 
what the Church is doing to develop it. 

The Bishop of Kyoto greatly needs the 
hearty support of the Church in Amer- 
ica in supplying men and means to 
develop the work. The promise is great. 
At Wakayama difficulties have been re- 
moved, and the Rev. Mr. Dooman is 
much encouraged with present prospects. 
The Rev. Charles Reifsnider, of Fukui, 
has a field where Buddhistic influences 
are still very strong, yet his heart is 
cheered because some are ready to lend 
listening ears to the truth. The Rev. J. 
J. Chapman, in the old capital city of 
Nara and the old province of Yamato, 
has a rocky and mountainous district to 
travel, yet finds some good ground in 
which the seed is taking root and bear- 
ing fruit. The Rev. Mr. Cuthbert, in 
his work amongst the students in Kyoto, 
rejoices in finding many who are led to 
believe that intellectual development is 
not all that is needed for strong men, 
and who are looking to him for their 
spiritual nourishment. The field about 
the great shrine in the province of Ise, 
which is to be under the writer’s care, is 
waiting for fuller development, and with 
proper machinery set in motion there 
this region, which has long had the 
blight of gross immorality, will, under 
the purifying influences of Him who 
cleanses from all unrighteousness, be- 
come a centre of light and power. The 
opportunity for evangelistic work in the 
important District of Kyoto, situated in 
the centre of the empire, is great in- 
deed. 

It would not be just to close this re- 
view without making some reference to 
the noble company of Japanese clergy, 
who are doing their work so well and are 
so earnest in carrying the blessed mes- 
sage to their fellow-countrymen. They 
are worthy of the full confidence and 


‘support of the Church. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH IN JAPAN 


N ldoking over the list of im- 
portant dates in the history 
of the Church’s mission in 
Japan, we find that the first 

confirmation of Japanese Christians was 
in 1870 and that in 1872 the first 
Church school was opened. In other 
words, no sooner had the nucleus of a 
native Church been formed than the 


need of educational work made itself 
felt. 
The educational institutions of our 


Mission at this present time cover 


a wider field than was contemplated 
in the earlier days. They begin 
with the kindergartens, such as are 


to be found in Akita, Wakamatsu and 
Sendai, where boys and girls may gain 
their first knowledge of Christian truth 
before reaching the year that takes them 
out from the daily care of the Christian 
teacher and places them in the govern- 
ment primary school. 
hiatus in the course of education, for we 
find no school for small girls and boys 
in the mission. Between that first child- 
hood and youth the government claims 
its children, but as young people the 
Church boarding-school may call back 
some of these again. Only such schools 
must keep pace with the requirements 
made by the government for all pupils. 
We have, two boarding-schools for 
girls, St. Margaret’s, Tokyo, and St. 
Agnes’s, Kyoto, which, in their boarding 
and day departments, reach some 350 
Japanese girls and help to train them 
in a Christian womanhood. The prin- 
cipals and teachers in these schools are 
Japanese, with the exception of two for- 
eign missionary teachers. Were there 
more such, and had the schools better 
buildings, larger grounds and more com- 
plete equipment, they would grow rapidly. 
As it is, we can take pleasure in watch- 
ing so many of these young girls study- 
ing their Chinese classics, their English 
reading, physiology, domestic science, 


Then comes an _ 


sewing, playing the piano and singing 
sweetly in English; we can meet with 
them in their assembly hall and again in 
the churches which stand beside the 
schools—Trinity Cathedral in Tokyo and 
Holy Trinity Church in Kyoto—and join 
with them while they take part in the 
services there. 

On the other side of the aisle in the 
Tokyo Oathedral gather the students of 
St. Paul’s College, the fruit of that first 
effort in 1872, which now numbers 600 
students in its different departments. 
Fifteen years ago its grounds and build- 
ings were ample for its numbers. Now 
they are far from adequate for a pre- 
paratory school and a college which wjll 
be a university in deed as in name when 
the Church at home shall join hands 
with the Church in Japan to give it the 
future it has promise of. The 600 
students of to-day might easily become 


1,200 were the land acquired which the 


president of the college has in mind and 
the buildings raised which would house 
the increased number and equip them 
for their work. 

One class peculiar to this college is 
that of the Chinese students in the 
preparatory school, who are accommo- 
dated in the parish house of the cathe-~ 
dral, a homely shelter for what may be 
so far-reaching a work; for Japan is giv- 
ing such numbers of Chinese the secular 
learning of the West without its Chris- 
tianity, that our mission should strength- 
en indeed this effort to send some 
Chinese home as wise in the things of 
Christ as in the learning of the world. 

St. Paul’s College during the thirty- 
five years of its history has proved the 
value of educational work in the develop- 
ment of the Church in Japan. It has 
been one of the most important factors 
in the progress of Christianity among 
the Japanese; on the one side by means 
of its graduates helping to spread Chris- 
tian principles. throughout all classes of 
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society, and on the other by furnishing 
competent leaders in the Church. 

On an island in the river there stands 
the catechetical school which is intended 
for men desirous of giving a personal 
service in the Church, but who, by rea- 
son of age or lack of previous training, 
will never complete a theological course 
or be ordained to the sacred ministry. 
Kindred to this school are those for the 
training of women, which have been es- 
tablished in Sendai and Kyoto. In the 
former there are nine pupils at the pres- 
ent time, in the latter twenty-one. 
These young women are learning to con- 
duct Sunday-schools, render the music 
for the services, train and lead choirs, 
prepare candidates for baptism and 
confirmation, keep the church build- 
ings in order and assist in general parish 
needs. The bishop and foreign mis- 
sionaries, in making their journeys in 
Japan, again and again visit small 
and remote missions fostered by the 
faithful care of men and women trained 
in these schools. As an adjunct to these 
training-schools for women should be 
named the Embroidery School in Nara. 

Such schools for boys and young men 
as those in Wakayama, Nara and Fukui 
afford opportunity for adding to the 
boarding-schools—collegiate, catechetical 
and divinity—elsewhere. For in Tokyo 
is to be found the school for the training 
of the native clergy who are the asso- 
ciates and helpers of the foreign mis- 
sionaries of the present, the ordained 
force of the Japan Church, from among 
whem are to come the leaders of that 
Church in the future. 

The clergy of to-day may be able to 
tell a story of a youth spent in ignorance 
of the Christian’s God and the Chris- 
tian’s faith, of an ancient religion which 
preached of purity but gave no clear idea 
of God, of a sudden awakening on enter- 
ing a Christian school, and of an in- 
fluence which in a few short weeks 
awakened the longing to become a Chris- 
tian, Such a priest may be able to write 
as one in this last year has done, telling 
of his child’s death while he was absent 


from home: “We are thankful for God’s 


blessing upon our little one, who has 
gone up into Paradise so peacefully and 
so joyfully. Even though her sick was 
awful painfulness, she never cried, kept 
silent, trusted in Christ, and, ‘Mother, 
please pray for me,’ was only word as 
come out of her little lip, and en- 
dured to the end, so that the doctors, 
nurses and everybody was astonished 
and admired and glorified our Father, 
Who gave such a fine faith to His little 
servant. I am thankful, too. That is 
not only a lesson in human living, but 
also a great experience for my ministry 
life.” 

In the years to come the divinity- 
school in Japan, whether a school of our 
own mission only or of the English and 
the American missions combined, may 
train men who from infancy have been 
members of Christ’s Kingdom, but who 
may be no more earnest or sincere 
than these. 

Nor should we omit in our record of 
the educational work in Japan, that 
which is being carried on by Christians. 
of our mission and which is the fruit 
of their Christian life and experience. 
Miss Tsuda’s school in Tokyo may be 
numbered among these; and the orphan- 
ages, St. John’s and the Widely Lov- 
ing, Osaka, and Holy ‘Trinity, Oji,. 
Tokyo. This last was established by 
Mr. Ishii after the great earthquake: 
which devastated the Provinces of Mino: 
and Owari in 1891. Several children 
orphaned in this disaster were taken by 
Mr. Ishii, and so his orphans’ home be- 
gan. One of the orphans was feeble- 
minded, and the care of that girl opened 
his eyes to a world of unfortunate ones. 
of whom he had never thought before, 
but to whom his sympathy then went 
out. Twice Mr. Ishii has visited Amer- 
ica for the purpose of studying the de- 
velopment of the feeble-minded, and 
his work has now become a devotion to. 
that necessity, for in all Japan his is the 
only school of this kind, and by enlarg- 
ing its scope he has been able to give 
the orphan girls, whom he had taken in,. 
employment in the care of these help- 
less ones. 
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PRESENT-DAY MEDICAL WORK IN po 
By R. B. Teusler, M.D. 


RUDOLF B. TEUSLER, M.D.* 


HE average American reader is 
greatly misinformed concern- 
ing the present condition and 
development of modern-day 

medicine in Japan. This is largely due 
to the superficial observation and _ ill- 
considered statements of incompetent 
laymen and quasi-medical newspaper 
correspondents, and also to the fact that 
the American public loves to read and 
believe in the marvellous. 

The Medical Departments of the Army 
and Navy under the patronage of the 
Imperial Japanese Government do not 
reflect, nor are they an index to medi- 
cine as it is found in Japan among the 
people to-day. Practically all who have 


* Dr. Teusler has just arrived in this country 
on furlough. Doubtless many of our readers 
will become more familiar with him by per- 
sonal contact. He is anxious when he returns 
to Japan to take with him a young physician as 
his assistant. Who will apply? 


written on the subject fail to see this, or, 
at any rate, have not considered it when 
drawing their conclusions. 

Japan, of course, owes her knowledge 
of modern medicine to European and 
American teaching. Exaggerated and 
absurd reports of wonderful results in 
surgery and sanitation, printed during 
and since the Russo-Japan War, gave the 
over-credulous public in America an 
idea that medicine in Japan to-day was, 
if anything, ahead of its development at 
home. They compared results with our 
Spanish-American War, using the 
highly-colored pro-Japanese reports as a 
basis, and then said ugly things about 
our Government, and our general unpre- 
paredness for war. Such a comparison 
is unjust and absurd. 

Somebody in New York suggested 
sending over to Japan and getting one 
of the army medical officers to come and 
teach us sanitation. This was done and 
those interested were astonished when 
they found that his teachings were just 
what you could find in any ordinary 
text-book on the subject in English and 
German. 1 read articles in reputable 
magazines about the wonderful results 
obtained in sanitation and surgery, and 
there were dark hints contained that the 
Japanese had some superhuman way of 
acquiring their knowledge. It was not 
elear just how, but I got the impression 
of inspiration and I felt decidedly hazy 
when I had finished the article and 
sorry for our own meagre knowledge of 
medicine and surgery in America. — 
Well, it is all nonsense. In the Russo- 
Japan War Japan simply applied to the 
army through her medical department 
the primary principles of modern clean 
surgery and sanitation—and got results. 
In the Spanish-American War we did 
not. 

Let us use common sense in consider- 
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ing the matter. The great bulk of the 
Japanese people are exceedingly poor, 
and it is a daily struggle for them to 
provide the actual necessities of life. 
Public-spirited help through hospitals 
and institutions does not exist. There is 
no attempt at philanthropy as we know 
it in America. There is no board of 
well-to-do men in Japan who without 
compensation give their time, money and 
best endeavors to build up this or that 
hospital or institution for the general 
good. When a rich Japanese dies he 
does not leave his money to charity. 
There are no committees of women who 
enthusiastically give money and energy 
to bettering some hospital. Endowment 
funds are unknown. 

In America all this is reversed. 
There every little town has its hospital, 
and the larger cities magnificent institu- 
tions for the care of rich and poor alike. 
Charity in Japan begins at home, and 
up to.the present has remained there. 
A man helps his relatives, but goes no 
further. The day will come when all 
will be different, but it is not yet here. 
The result is we have no large hospitals, 
except those directly under Government 
control and a few private institutions for 
the use of the richer classes. 

Where, then, you ask, does the man 
in the street go when he needs hospital 
attention? Scattered all through Tokyo 
are many small, poorly-equipped and 
badly-managed hospitals. They will ac- 
commodate from fifteen to fifty patients 
each, Each represents the individual ef- 
fort of some doctor to earn his own liv- 


ing. They do not take charity cases, nor 


can they afford to. They are one-man 
affairs, conducted for the money that 
can be gotten out of them. The result 
is that the poor or the really indigent 
cannot afford hospital treatment at all. 
When ill they consult a class of doctors 
who have the lowest Government 
license to practice medicine. These doc- 
tors charge only for the medicines given 
and not for their services. Being de- 
pendent upon their practice for their 
support it can well be understood that 
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their poor patients receive drugs about 
commensurate with what they pay. 

In company with a Japanese physi- 
cian I went carefully into the city re- 
ports and hospital returns for this year 
and we found that there are not 200 
beds available in all Tokyo for charity 
cases. This is a city of over 2,000,000 
people, And yet it is asked at home 
what is the good of a mission hospital 
in Tokyo! It is not an exaggeration to 
say that there are hundreds of cases in 
Tokyo to-night who urgently need hos- 
pital treatment at once and cannot get it 
because there is no hospital to take them 
in. After nine years’ work here amongst 
the people I am firmly convinced that 
there is nothing that Tokyo more 
urgently needs than good hospitals for 
its poor and indigent. The rich and 


A HEAD NURSE IN ONE OF OUR HOSPITALS 


Tyo Araki San is a wonderfully efficient person, 
and is doing great things as head of the 
training-schoolt at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Tokyo, in fitting some of her 
countrywomen to help their 
fellows 
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_-twelve or thirteen years ago 
‘opened for the first time, and for a year 
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middle classes have accommodation of a 
kind, but hospital work stops with them. 
I have dwelt upon this need at some 
length because I believe that it is greatly 
misunderstood at home. 

The knowledge of medicine to-day in 
Japan among university graduates and 
the best educated physicians compares 
favorably with that of men of equal 
education at home. The development, 
equipment and practical working of the 
hospitals is far behind anything we have 
at home. This statement applies to the 
best that is to be found in the city. 

Although it is true that the need is 
certainly here, still there are special 
conditions which must be met and over- 
come before a mission hospital can be a 
success in Japan. It cannot be run on 
a cheap plan, because the native doctor 
can beat us at that, and the people al- 
ready have more cheap hospitals than 
they know what to do with. It cannot 
be manned by poor doctors for the 
same general reason—the streets are al- 
ready full of them. As a Church insti- 
tution it will be more or less in the 
public eye and therefore subject to in- 
spection and criticism by the leading 
native physicians, All this means that 
to be a success it must be well organized, 


-equipped and conducted. If not, it will 


sink into insignificance. Just this has 
been the cause of failures in the case of 
many mission hospitals. The growth of 
St. Luke’s, Tokyo, is convincing proof of 
the truth -of this statement. Some 
it was 


or two was conducted on very economical 
lines. The result was failure, simply 
because it counted for practically noth- 
ing in the big life of the city. After be- 
ing closed for two or three years it was 
again opened in 1901. At that time the 
sum total of its furniture consisted of 
nine beds, eleven blankets and two 
chairs. There was absolutely no equip- 
ment, and even the floors and walls of 
the little building were not painted. 
Our staff consisted of two doctors, a 
druggist and one servant. In the eight 
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years which have elapsed since then the 
hospital has grown to five times its 
former size. It is well equipped, heated, 
lighted and furnished. We have seven 
doctors—four of them university gradu- 
ates—sixteen nurses, three druggists and 
a large corps of servants and orderlies. 
There are from 100 to 150 patients a day 
in the dispensary and room for about 
fifty cases in the hospital. Twenty of 
them are charity and the rest pay beds. 
We earned last year about 35,000 yen 
($17,500). There is a drug store at- 
tached to the hospital and a department 
for exporting surgical instruments, hos- 
pital supplies and furniture to China 
and the Philippines. 

And yet we have only begun to reap 
the success that I believe will be ours. 
We should grow to three or four times 
our present size in the next ten years, 
and the Church should have in St. 
Luke’s Hospital a convincing, living ex- 
ample of the practical love and charity 
which distinguishes Christianity from 
all other religions. 4 

The strong influence exerted by a 
mission hospital here, or anywhere else 
in the world where it meets a need, was 
brought vividly before me by a proposi- 
tion made to St. Luke’s. Some three 
weeks ago a rich man, not a Christian, 
living in a small town on the seashore, 
two hours by rail from Tokyo, came of- 
fering to give us a good-sized tract of 
land with the house standing on it if we 
would make of it a Christian hospital 
for the benefit of his town. He stated 
that he would enlarge the house to meet 
immediate needs and pay for all neces- 
sary equipment and furniture. His son 
was operated on in St. Luke’s about a 
year ago for appendicitis, and his 
brother has also been treated in the hos- 
pital. He explained that as far as he 
could see practical Christianity was the 
best governing power for a hospital, and 
added that he had come to believe a hos- 
pital the best setting for the teaching of 
the principles of Christianity. Whether 
I accept his offer or not that man’s senti- 
ments do my heart good. 


MISS BULL’S TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
This photograph, recently taken, shows the reunion of Miss Bull’s former pupils to celebrate the 
twenty-first anniversary of her arrival in Osaka. The building in the background, 
formerly a recitation room of St. Agnes’s School, is now Miss Bulls residence 


WORK AMONG WOMEN 
By Letla Bull 


ITTLE could have been done by 
our mission to reach the women 
of Japan until American women 
came, about thirty-five years 

ago. Even the missionary priests were 
able at first to gain few hearers of 
their Gospel message beyond the boys 
in the English schools which they had 
established, and it is doubtful whether 
the less progressive women had any de- 
sire to hear it. So it came about that 
some of the first fishing for women was 
done, as it were, with a line of bright- 
colored worsteds. There is a tradition 
of a trunk full of fancy articles, vary- 
ing in degree of usefulness and orna- 
ment, sometimes with color-combina- 
tions startling to a Westerner, which 
stood for many years in a missionary’s 
garret. The kind teacher had brought 
the articles, which no one else would 
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purchase, that the enthusiasm of the 
Knitting Society might not be chilled 
into discouragement before the religious. 
teachings, which accompanied the les- 
sons, could win their way into the under- 
standing and the affections. 

There is another legend that a woman, 
afterward a well-known and zealous. 
Christian, was persuaded to come to 
church by being told how sweet were 
the voices of the missionary ladies in 
singing the hymns, The religions of her 
own country had proved unable to satisfy 
her, but she had “no intention of. trying” 
any foreign religion—certainly not that 
despised Yaso faith.” 

Probably the most fruitful work for- 
women in those old days was the gather- 
ing into the homes of our missionaries. 
of bright young girls as pupils, thus. 
laying the foundation of our girls” 
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schools. No statistics can measure the 
influence of these schools, some of whose 
pupils have taken rank among our most 
efiicient workers. 

Among the converts of those early 
days there were many who had found 
healing of soul as well as of body at 
Dr. Laning’s dispensary, or later at St. 
Barnabas’s Hospital. Miss Kaschinchi 
took up the work of a Bible-woman 
there in 1889, and has shown great faith 
and perseverance in teaching the pa- 
tients and following them up after their 
return to their homes. Whole families 
have embraced Christianity as the result 
of the conversion of some sick one while 
in the hospital. 

Our first class of mission women was 
being trained as early as 1887, under the 
eare of Miss Mailes, and included several 
wives of evangelists and _ theological 
students, as well as a few young women 
whose hearts were touched with the de- 
sire to devote themselves to God’s ser- 
vice. Some of these too are still among 
our best workers. 

The attitude of the nation toward 
things Western naturally had an effect 
upon our work. Sometimes there would 
seem to be an inclination to adopt for- 
eign customs indiscriminately, followed 
by a conservative reaction. The higher- 
class people were most affected by these 
changes, and in the latter part of the 
“80’s” our mission was enabled to es- 
tablish ‘“Ladies’ Institutes” in Osaka 
and Tokyo, which attracted many ladies 
of this class and opened a new avenue 
for evangelistic work among women. 
The institute gave us a foothold in a 
conservative part of the city, where St. 
John’s Church had been organized. 

Here, in 1888, Miss Sybil Carter 
organized the women of this church 
into a branch of the Auxiliary, and a 
year later they had the fine courage to 
follow Mrs. Laning’s suggestion “to do 
something and not just talk,” by found- 
ing St. John’s Orphanage, which, as far 
as we know, is the first organized 
benevolent work undertaken by women 
in Japan. 

When Mrs. Twing visited Japan in 
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1893 she found women’s societies help- 
ing the parish work in the large cities, 
and she gave a great impetus to their 
work by showing them how to unite, and 
how to help the wide mission field of the 
mother Church by having a share in the 
United Offering. By 1898 there were 
well-organized diocesan branches in each 
of our two American jurisdictions, hav- 
ing parish branches in nearly all the 
churches and mission stations, holding 
enthusiastic annual meetings, steadily 
increasing in membership and in the 
amount of their offerings to the work of 
the Mission Board of the Japanese 
Church in Formosa, as well as to the 
Triennial United Offering in America. 
A few years ago the English Church 
missionaries began to inquire about our 
methods, and two flourishing diocesan 
branches have already been formed. In 
1908, at the time of the Triennial Con- 
vention of the Japanese Church, a 
Woman’s Committee Meeting was held, 


in which all six dioceses were repre- 


sented by delegates or by letter, and as 
a result of the spirit which brought them 
together we are hoping, in this jubilee 
year. to see the Auxiliary organized in 
the two remaining dioceses, and to send 
out our first united report of the Woman’s 
Work of the whole Church in Japan. 

It is impossible in a short article like 
this to write particularly about their 
devotion and their methods, but our 
hearts are full of admiration for their 
zeal and self-sacrifice, and of thankful- 
ness for the blessed results which have 
followed their efforts. The knitting and 
cooking classes, the devotional and the 
mothers’ meetings, their personal seek- 
ing, and their constant, earnest prayers, 
have helped largely to make this fiftieth 
anniversary indeed a jubilee. We pray 
that a double portion of this spirit may 
fall upon the Young Women’s Guilds 
just formed under Miss Serena Laning’s 
guidance, and upon the members of the 
Junior Auxiliary. Then we can con- 
fidently hope that the one hundredth 
anniversary will find Japan a Christian 
nation, and her women rejoicing in the 


salvation of our Lord. 


THE WIDER HORIZON 
A SUMMARY OF THE CHRISTIAN AGENCIES 
AT WORK IN JAPAN 


“So long as the sun shall continue to 
warm the earth, let no Christian be so 
bold as to come to Japan; and let all 
know that the King of Spain himself, or 
the Christian’s God, or the great God 
of all, if he dare violate this command, 
shall pay for it with his head.” 


HE above edict was put forth by 


the great Japanese Shogun, 
Jeyasu, in 1638. It was in 
force for 220 years. Mission- 


aries began to enter the empire in 1859, 
under the treaties of 1858. Three hun- 
dred and ten years had passed since the 
first Christian missionary came to the 
country. 

The celebrated Francis Xavier began 
his wonderful work in 1549. His mis- 
sion was remarkably successful, until 
political complications and_ religious 
jealousies brought on persecutions so 
general and so terrible that the new re- 
ligion was supposed to be absolutely 
obliterated. The story of the Jesuit mis- 
sion, in the history of the years 1549-50 
especially, is deeply interesting and has 
been told in a preceding article. 

Naturally the Roman Church was 
most eager to re-enter Japan and to re- 
move from the minds of the Japanese 
people the prejudices against Chris- 
tianity which arose from the sad mis- 
takes that had broken up the work of the 
sainted Xavier and his immediate suc- 
cessors. Roman priests and _ teachers 
were early in the field. Statistics of 
their work, past or present, are not easily 
available. Even if they were they could 
tell but feebly of the devoted labors of 
the Roman Catholic mission. The 
Roman Church in its four ecclesiastical 
districts—Tokyo, Nagasaki, Osaka and 
Hakodate—has some 60,000 members— 
about one-third of the Christian popula- 
tion of the empire. Its most success- 
ful work is done among the children. 
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By Bishop McKim 


If it is true that “the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church,” the 
blood of the early Christians of Japan, 
which was shed abundantly in the six- 
teenth century, has become fruitful in 
many souls. 

The work of the Russo-Greek Church 
for nearly forty years has centred round 
the noble personality of the beloved 
Archbishop Nicolai. Until after the 
Russian war he was here alone, except 
for very brief periods, the only foreign 
worker of his Church. Three years ago 
he was raised to the arch-episcopal 
dignity. He has now associated with 
him a bishop who lives at Kyoto. The 
Russo-Greek Church has about fifty 
priests who are Japanese. It has a 
membership of 30,000. Its stately cathe- 
dral in Tokyo is the finest church in the 
empire, and no visitor to the capital 
city should fail to see it and attend its 
services. During the war the Japanese 
priests of this historic communion were 
most faithful in their ministrations both 
to their own countrymen and to the Rus- 
sians in camp and field and prison bar- 
racks. With a company of Church peo- 
ple from Tokyo I was able to visit one 
of the prison camps near the city at the 
close of the war. It was on the festival 
of the Epiphany (also the Russian 
Christmas time) and we had the privi- 
lege of hearing eight hundred or more 
men chant the Nicene Creed during the 
service in the temporary chapel. It was 
an inspiring occasion. The Russo-Greek 
Church has a great work in Japan. 

Twenty-three Protestant bodies are 
represented here by their missionary 
workers. Free entrance has been allowed 
to all. Few have retired from the field. 
The Mormons were in the empire a few 
years ago, but were not welcomed, had 
no success and retired. | 

The great Protestant denominations 
have able and vigorous representation, 
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and have recently united their minor 
divisions. The Methodists, for example, 
are not known as Methodist Episcopal, 
Southern Methodists and Canadian 
Methodists, but constitute the Japanese 
Methodist Church. The Congrega- 
tionalists head the bodies known as the 
Kumiai Churches. The Presbyterian 
and the Reformed Churches form an- 
other group under the name of the 
Nihon Kirusito Kyo Kwai. The mem- 
bers of our own communion, as you are 
elsewhere told in this number, are united 
in the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, the Holy 
Catholic Church of Japan. The spirit 
which has made these unions possible is 
most admirable. Our Protestant breth- 
ren desire something more than senti- 
mental unity among those who “profess 
and call themselves Christians.” They 
confess with us all, of every Christian 
name—if we are to accomplish any- 
thing at all for Christian unity we must 
first of all be united among ourselves.” 
All Christian work in Japan falls 
under four heads—evangelistic, educa- 
tional, philanthropic and publicational. 
The larger number of missionaries, men 
and women, are in evangelistic work. 
Some, as far as they are able, are en- 
gaged in two or more lines of effort. 
: Successful mission schools have clear- 
ly demonstrated that aggressive Chris- 
tian work can be well done while impart- 
ing sound education. The Doshisha 
(Congregational) College in Kyoto, the 
Meiji Gakuin (Presbyterian) School 
and the Aoyama Gakuin (Methodist) 


tian schools come up to the standards 
required by the government in public 
schools of the same grade. All Chris- 
tian educators realize the special neces- 
sity of work among the student class, 
whose influence must tell greatly upon 
the future of their country. 
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lic sentiment in favor of education for 
women. Japanese girls and young 
women, as well as boys and young men, 
are eager for education, and Christian 
education alone can purify and strength- 


“Schoal in Tokyo are thus prominent. | 
The standards of these and other Chris- 


Much has been done in creating pub- 
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en the national life. Japan has many 
earnest Christians among the teachers 
of her youth. May their tribe increase! 

Closely allied to the work of all these 
religious bodies is the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The Y. 
M. C, A. did grand work in Manchuria 
during the Russian War. It has done 
grand work right along in “the war 
which has no discharge,” and all young 
men who have enlisted to fight wicked- 
ness in themselves and others find in its 
leaders and associates friendliness, sym- 
pathy and inspiration. Tokyo has its 
Chinese Y. M. C. A. for the young 
Chinamen who have come to the city for 
study. The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association has nearly a thousand 
members in Japan, many of them being 
pupils in Christian schools. 

The Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavor have over four 
thousand members among the children 
and young people. Japan has its Na- 
tional Temperance League and _ its 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and many earnest men and women are 
organized in these to fight the drink evil, 
which has certainly not decreased with 
the coming of the foreigner. 

Protestant Christian orphanages, aided 
largely by gifts from abroad, have done 
much for destitute children in the name 
of Him who said, ““Whoso receiveth one 
such child receiveth Me.” Christian ef- 
fort to establish leper asylums has 
roused the Japanese Government to 
measures looking to the segregation and 
care of the unclean unfortunates, who 
are sadly visible and frequently present 
all over Japan. Of Christian hospitals 
and dispensaries we have by no means 
enough. We need more and more, and 
blessed shall be the Christian doctors 
who will come to Japan. Their work all 
the world over is the right arm of Chris- 
tian missions. 

Japan has its Salvation Army, whose 
cheerful men and w-men go about do- 
ing good. The common people hear 
them gladly and bless their ministries 
of love. 

The Bible Societies, English and - 
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American, and the Japanese Book and 
Tract Society are active in spreading 
the Holy Scriptures. In Tokyo the 
Methodists have a large printing plant 
and publishing house. They maintain 
also an excellent bookstore, which is 
highly appreciated by the whole foreign 
Christian community as well as by the 
Japanese Christians. 

Japan has its Gospel ship. The little 
vessel, properly called the Fukwin Maru, 
Ship of the Good News, goes in and out 
among the islands of the Inland Sea, 
and those who guide her see “the works 


of the Lord’ in the ministry to the 
isolated people in this beautiful part of 
God’s world. 

There are truly many laborers of many 
names in Japan. They cannot say: 


“We are not divided, all one 
body we, 

One in faith and doctrine, one 
in charity.’’ 


But all, we are sure, wish-to unite in 
this greeting: “Grace be with all them 
that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.” 


‘WHERE THE GOSPEL SHIP PLIES TO AND FRO AMONG THE ISLANDS OF THE INLAND SEA 


WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK? 
By the Reverend H. St. George Tucker 


President Tucker, though young in years, has already made for himself 
an enviable reputation for executive ability and a clear grasp of conditions, 
Coming in contact as he does with the youth of the nation, no one is better 
qualified to tell us what is the outlook for the cause of Christianity in Japan. 


N forming an estimate of the out- 
look for Christianity in Japan 


’ there are three points that deserve ~ 


special notice: 
First, the problem of religion is oc- 
eupying the attention of thinking men 
—particularly of the younger men. 


7 


; 
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Some twenty years ago there was great 
enthusiasm for Christianity as the re- 
ligion of civilized countries, and to many 
it seemed likely that from motives of. 
policy the Japanese would adopt it a8 the 
national belief. This interest did not, 
however, spring for the most part from 
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a sense of spiritual need. The mind of 
the nation was absorbed in the question 
of material development, and it soon be- 
came apparent that no national move- 
ment toward Christianity would take 
place. 

Since the close of the Russian War 
there has been a very decided revival of 
interest in Christianity. It is signifi- 
eant that this should have occurred just 
after the victory of Japan over a great 
Christian nation; at a time, that is, when 
there would be the least possible tempta- 
tion to accept Christianity from motives 
of policy. If one seeks the explanation: 
of this one will find that it is part of a 
very widespread awakening of interest 
in religion. As long as the development 
of military strength was the predominat- 
ing consideration the old feudal ideals 
were felt to be sufficient to safeguard 
the moral life of the nation. But now 
that Japan’s position as a military 
power has been firmly established and 
her attention is being. increasingly 
turned to commercial and industrial de- 
velopment, the need is felt of some new 
spiritual force capable of maintaining 
the national character under the changed 
conditions. The subject of religion is 
being widely discussed in the newspapers 
and magazines. Everywhere—and es- 
pecially among the younger men— 
one may find evidences of a feeling of 
spiritual need. So that while to the 
superficial observer it might seem that 
the opportunity for aggressive Christian 
work in Japan had passed, as a matter 
of fact the true opportunity has only 
just come, for now more than ever be- 
fore Christianity is confronted in 
Japan with a people genuinely interested 
in religion. 

The second point to be noticed is the 
growth of the desire for independence 
among the Japanese Christians. This 
cannot be explained simply as im- 
patience of foreign control, but it arises 
largely from the feeling that the Jap- 
anese Church ought to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the evangelization of 
Japanese, and that until it does so, 
Christianity can make no striking prog- 
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ress there. The opportunity afforded 
by the present widespread interest in 
religion has greatly strengthened this 
desire for independence. No Church 
controlled from without, no religion that 
is dependent upon foreign support, can 
satisfy the religious needs of the great 
mass of the Japanese to-day. Therefore, 
the emphasis which Japanese Christians 
are laying upon the importance of self- 
support and self-government is not only 
reasonable but constitutes one of the 
most encouraging features in the pres- 
ent outlook for Christianity. 

Third, an independent, self-supporting 
native Church, strong enough to utilize 
the present opportunity, ought to assure 
the predominance of Christianity in 
Japan. Two things, however, stand be- 
tween the Japanese Church and the per- 
formance of the duty that so plainly con- 
fronts it, namely, inadequate supply of 
competent leaders and inability to pro- 
vide self-support. The problem of secur- 
ing leaders is the really important one, 
for wherever there have been leaders of 
sufficient zeal, training and ability, they 
have been successful in finding support 
for their work from Japanese Christians. 
There are not wanting striking ex- 
amples of what a Japanese congregation 
under native leadership can do, e.g., Mr. 
Uemura’s church in Tokyo. There is 
an abundant supply of men capable of 
developing into leaders if only proper 
training is supplied. It is encouraging 
to note that practically everybody at_ 
work in Japan is giving earnest atten- 
tion to this subject and endeavoring to 
provide colleges and theological schools 
where the leaders that are so much 
needed can be trained. 

The outlook in Japan, then, may be 
thus summed up. The very general in- 
terest in religion affords a unique oppor- ° 
tunity for aggressive work. The Jap- 
anese Church recognizes this, but is as 
yet prevented from taking full advantage 
of the opportunity by a lack of leaders. 
The foreign co-workers of the native 
churches, appreciating this situation, 
are making great effort to provide means 
to satisfy this need. 


“ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS,” AT ST. JOHN’S-IN-THE-WILDERNESS 


WINTER AND SPRING AT ALLAKAKET 


BY ARCHDEACON 


Tuesday in Holy Week, and it was 

my privilege to be with the people 

at St.  John’s-in-the-Wilderness 
during the great commemorations that 
follow. Day by day I strove to give them 
some conception of the momentous 
events of the drama of our redemption. 
It was the first Good Friday and the first 
Easter that some of them had ever 
known. I had two good interpreters— 
Arthur, for the Koyukuks, is excellent, 
and the ladies at the mission have 
trained Oola so that he is beginning to 
do very well for the Kobuks—and I set 
myself to drive the narratives home. 
. There is something stirring in watching 
the effect upon unsophisticated natures 
of the recital of Our Lord’s Passion. 
That recital has become so commonplace 
to most people in the old Christian coun- 
tries that one who has dealt only with 
such folk does not always realize the 
poignancy of the appeal when it falls up- 
on ears unaccustomed. 
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| REACHED the Allakaket on the 


SLUCK 


It is a great and valuable experience 
for any clergyman to preach the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ to those who have not 
heard it before. One understands more 
clearly the accounts of the effect of the 
first preaching, the deep searching of 
heart, the passionate response, the en- 
thusiastie zeal that was called forth. No, 
its force is not weakened, nor has it lost 
aught by the lapse of time. Here amidst 
the Arctic snows it rings just as true as 
ever it did. To these fish-eating, seal- 
oil-soaked, wandering Eskimos, to these 
ignorant, unwashed Indians, clad in 
their motley of ragged furs and copper- 
riveted overalls, it makes the same ap- 
peal that it made to the Parthians and 
Medes and Elamites and dwellers in 
Mesopotamia. And it is a blessed con- 
firmation and ’stablishing again of one’s 
own faith to test it and try it out and 
prove it, 

Those who live immediately about the 
mission have made much _ progress, 


thanks to the untiring efforts of Miss 


Winter and Spring at Allakaket 


OOLA, ARCHDEACON STUCK’S 
KOBUK INTERPRETER 


Carter and Miss Heintz. Even the old 
ones, both Kobuk and Koyukuk, can say 
the Lord’s Prayer and the metrical ver- 
sion of the Ten Commandments in Eng- 
lish, and really have some notion of their 
content; and they make a bold stagger 
at the Creed. Some of the words are 
very hard for them; “trespasses” and 
“temptation” stick in their throats. 
“Virgin” they cannot say at all, for the 
letter “V” is not one of their sounds. 
But the children who are constantly at 
school recite these things perfectly and 
the choir boys have a very clear enuncia- 
tion, 

I resumed my training of. the choir 
upon my arrival, and have kept at it, an 
hour a day, ever since. And of late I 
have been taking a class in elementary 
English grammar an hour a day as well. 
It is very interesting to teach these chil- 
dren who are so willing to learn. I 
stopped a little chap outside awhile ago 
and asked him, “Kyak, which number 
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are you—singular or plural?” He 
thought awhile and then looked up and 
said, “Singular.” “Kyak, which gender 
are you, masculine or feminine?” I con- 
tinued. Again he dropped his head and 
reflected; then he looked up with a smile 
and said “Masculine.” “Good boy,” I 
said, and he capered off, pleased as I 
was. One always gets a smile from these 
Kobuks, and that is their great charm. 
They are a good-humored, light-hearted, 
sunny-natured people, and I grow to have 
a great regard and no little respect for 
them, 

Foot-ball on the ice is the chief winter 
sport, in which old and young alike en- 
gage. Will I scandalize some of our 
friends by confessing that Sunday is our 
chief foot-ball day? It comes thus. The 
people from the Kobuk village a mile 
away come across the river on Sunday 
morning and do not return till night, 
bringing their lunch with them. Many 


ARTHUR WRIGHT, ARCHDEACON STUCK’S 
KOYUKUK INTERPRETER 
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a 
OLD MESUK 


of the Arctic City natives come up the 
ten miles on Sunday; some of the South 
Fork natives come down the thirty miles 
for Sunday. Every Sunday of the year 
(unless it be those Sundays immediately 
ahead of us, or two or three in the fall) 
there is a much larger assemblage of 
people at church than the immediate vi- 
cinity could afford. Well, we cannot 
keep these people sitting in church all 
day. The services are long anyway, ow- 
ing to the inevitable delay of the two in- 
terpretations. Everybody in church has 
to listen to three sermons every time! 
When morning service is done lunch is 


Winter and Spring at Allakaket 


eaten—in the church by a good many— 
and then: everyone, old and young, flocks 
down to the river and the fun is fast and 
furious for an hour. Then the bell rings 
and all troop back again for Sunday- 
school. Then comes foot-ball again for 
perhaps a couple of hours, and then even- 
ing service. And after that foot-ball 
again till far into the night—only in the 
spring there is very little night. We go 
down to the ice with them and play with 
them. Miss Heintz appears in one of 
the pictures in eager pursuit of the ball. 
Miss Carter is not a foot-ball enthusiast, 
perhaps because, as one of the natives 
said, ““Every time she kick the ball she 
sit down,” but Miss Carter loves to watch 
the game, 

The exercise in the fresh, brisk air is 
beneficial, after sitting so long in 
church, And to sit around in the open 
air, this climate does not permit in the 
winter, nor encourage in the spring. 
The thing forces itself upon us. I re- 
member the first Sunday foot-ball I saw 
in Alaska was at the mission of the 
strictly puritanical Society of Friends 
on the Kobuk River. 

How things change, and how circum- 
stances alter cases! I have just been 
re-reading John Richard Green, and as I 
read of the Book of Sports set forth by 
King James and the storm of angry pro- 
test its publication aroused, I could not 


FOOTBALL AT ALLAKAKET 
“Miss Heintz in eager pursuit of the ball.” 
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Winter and Spring at Allakaket 


help thinking of our Sunday foot-ball, 
and asking myself what I should have 
thought of it in my youth. So foolish is 
it to make principles where no principle 
exists or to build the faith on anything 
but the faith itself. I think Our Lord 
Himself would have smiled upon the in- 
nocent sports of these people and have 
said again, “The sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the sabbath.” The 
old folks are amongst the most vigorous 
players. You will see in one of these 
pictures a youth just ahead of the ball 
and an old woman just behind it. They 
are grandmother and grandson. And 
she is not the only one amongst our 
people here who “frisk beneath the bur- 
den of fourscore.” 

The winter aspect of everything is al- 
most gone. Save in patches here and 
there the snow has all melted. The chil- 
dren have been finding things all day 
that they lost last September. What a 
transformation it is! A week ago the 
earth was white, though its whiteness 
was already sullied. Now the earth is 
brown again. 

Streams of water are pouring into the 
river from every gully along the bank, 
and flooding the ice, so that it is already 
very difficult and disagreeable to cross. 
From the high bluffs below us, across the 
river, cataracts are rushing down, seam- 
ing yet deeper the furrows that scar 
their face and threatening more land- 
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AH-THLA-NUK. HIS NAME MEANS “WIND 
BLOWING THROUGH THE TREES.” HE 
IS TREBLE SOLOIST OF THE CHOIR 
AND LIVES IN THE MISSION 
HOUSE 


slides presently. The same process goes 
on-all along the river. In a day or two 
the ice will yield to the pressure, as the 
water sinks and seeps through, and will 
rise up humpbacked in the middle. Then 
for another day or two there will be 
travelling once more—and good travel- 
ling save for open places—travelling over 
the very last ice. Then will come the 


: FOOTBALL AT ALLAKAKET ce 
The grandson in front of, his grandmother behind the ball - See 


A QUIET HOME EVENING AT THE MISSION HOUSE AT ALLAKAKET 


end, when the water has acquired volume 
enough to burst the bonds of the ice and 
carry all before it. For two or three days 
after that the current will be loaded with 
ice and trash of all kinds. If the flood 
rises high there will follow some days 
when the river is laden with driftwood, 
as was the case two years ago. Last 
year there was none. And when ice and 
drift alike are gone I shall drop down to 
the Pelican in a little boat and Arthur 
and I will make our way to the Yukon. 

We shall be late; I can see that al- 
ready. It is very hard for me to learn 
the great Alaskan lesson, that there is lit- 
tle use making definite plans that depend 
upon definite time. It is a country 
where more and more one realizes that 
one is thrown back upon the old devout 
qualification, “God willing.” We have 
not conquered nature to any extent at all 
in this country, and the forces of nature 
move in sublime irregularity and indif- 
ference, and we can only move with 
them. 

“T will be in Chicago on the 10th and 
in Milwaukee on the 12th and back again 
in New York on the 14th,” you say, in 
your impertinent, presumptuous way— 
and you keep your engagements to the 
hour. And you look down with a proper 
scorn upon anyone who is unpunctual. 
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Here we say: “I will be at Tanana 
somewhere around the 15th if I can get 
there.” And no one is scornful if it 
turns out to be the 25th instead of the 
15th. The schedule of steamboat sail- 
ings from Dawson and St. Michael is the 
nearest deplorable approach’ to a time- 
table that Alaska knows, and _ that 
schedule is a farce and a delusion. 

‘Yet even on that delusive schedule of 
sailings from Dawson, no time is set for 
the departure of the first boat. ‘The 
first boat down river will follow the ice” 
runs the announcement. The whole 
Alaskan world waits for the ice in the 
spring. It is interesting to see man with 
his wonderful intellect and his pride 
of achievement, with his submarine and 
aerial inventions, and his wireless tele- 
graphs and I know not what new. con- 
trivances, sitting down day after day, 
kicking his heels and waiting for some 
chunks of ice to break up and float 
away. Some day man may conquer the 
Arctic regions and subdue them to his 
own purposes, Some day express trains 
may run across these weary wastes on 
schedule time and cover as much country 
in half an hour as now we cover in a 
long day’s laborious march. It may be. 
But it is on my mind that it will be a 
long while yet. 


INGLE HALL AT SILVER BAY 
A chapel and meeting place for Church students where special services are held and the Holy 


Communion is celebrated. 
, end of the building. 


The recess containing the altar may be seen at the further 
A part of our deputation of this year is assembled 


upon the steps 


TWO SUMMER MISSIONARY CONFERENCES 


THE SILVER BAY 
CONFERENCE 
HE Conference of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, 
held at Silver Bay, New York, 
from July 23d to August Ist, 
was marked by large attendance, ef- 
fective lectures and addresses and faith- 
ful work in the numerous classes of mis- 
sion study. More than four hundred 
young people attended, and leading men 
of all Christian bodies were upon the 
programme. The sermon on the first 
Sunday morning was preached by Dr. 
Lloyd, our own General Secretary, and 
three of the study classes were conducted 
by leaders in this department of our 
work. 

The mornings and evenings were given 
over to different forms of missionary in- 
struction and study, and the afternoons 
to recreation of various sorts. It was 
inspiring to observe that the young peo- 
ple were not more eager in their tennis 
and boating than in their mission-study 


and devotions. Throughout the Con- 
ference one was impressed with the deep 
earnestness and sanity of its leaders. 
There was no note of sensationalism or 
unreality of any sort, but everywhere 
there sounded the supreme conviction 
that Christ is the living Lord of this 
present world, and that it is the privilege 
of His followers to win it for Him. 
The delegation of our own Church 
numbered thirty-six—about double that 
of last year—and comprised some of our 
most earnest and efficient missionary 
teachers and workers. Each Sunday 
morning was marked by the celebration 
of the Holy Communion in Ingle Hall, 
our newly-erected church hall and 
chapel. a 
If there exists in the mind of anyone 
a serious doubt concerning the value and 
wisdom of attendance by our Church 
young people at these general con- 
ferences, the question will best be an- 
swered by a visit to Silver Bay during 
one of the sessions. Those who were 
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present this year found much to learn 
and to admire in the work of other 
Christian bodies, but they were also im- 
pressed with the value of the contribu- 
tion which this Church can make, and 
went away more than ever convinced of 
the splendid equipment which the Mas- 
ter has given to His Apostolic Church 
for the fulfilment of her world-wide 
obligation. 


THE -CONFERENCE AT 
CAMBRIDGE 


HE Summer Conference, held 
under the direction of the Sea- 
bury Society, took place in 
Cambridge, Mass., from July 

12th to 25th. The chapel and other 
buildings of the Theological School pro- 
vided congenial accommodation for this 
gathering of our Church folk who de- 
vote a part of their summer time to the 
deepening of their spiritual lives and in- 
crease of their knowledge of Bible, 
Prayer Book, Church history and mis- 
sionary truth. 

The celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion each morning at seven-fifteen 
prepared the worshippers for a devout 
and loving reception of the other benefits 
of the day, and the noonday prayers and 
six-o’clock vesper service on the campus 
brought them together again for united 
prayer. 

The Bible instruction was given by 
the Rev. S. R. Colladay, of the Berkeley 
Divinity-school, and by the Rev. Harvey 
Officer, of the Order of the Holy Cross. 
The Rev. Dr. Hart, dean of the Berke- 
ley School, gave instruction in the 
Prayer Book, while Mr, Thorne, Miss 
Sturgis and Miss Dexter conducted mis- 
sion study classes. 


Bishop Talbot, Dr. Lloyd, the Rev. | 


Messrs. Mills and Drury, Mr. A. F. 
Irvine, the Secretary of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, the two student secretaries, 
Dr. Myers, from Shanghai; Miss 
Wheeler, of St. Augustine’s, Raleigh; 
Miss Whipple, of the G. F. S., and offi- 
cers of the Massachusetts branch of the 


Two Summer Missionary Conferences 


Woman’s Auxiliary and of the Church 
Periodical Club are among those who 
took part in the various sessions. 

In connection with the Conference, 
Sunday services were held in churches 
in Boston, Cambridge and neighboring 
places, and a noon week-day service in 
St. Paul’s, Boston. 

Some two hundred persons registered 
their attendance, and at the close of the 
Conference a number of those interested 
met together for the purpose of planning 
a committee to take the matter in hand 
for another year. 


THE MISSIONARY 
CALENDAR 


4 Deny R. L. M. Mission Study Class 
Alumnze in Philadelphia, taught 
by Mrs. J. Nicholas Mitchell, 
issue a Church Missionary 
dar for 1910. It will contain 365 
leaves, with a text from the words 
of Jesus, a collect or prayer thought 
and some definite missionary infor- 
mation for each day. One month will 
be given to China, one to Japan, two to 
the Domestic work, and so on through 
the various missions of our Church. 
The object is not only to spread a knowl- 
edge of missions and arouse interest, 
but also to secure daily united prayer. 

The information on the Calendar has 
been prepared by members of the Board, 
secretaries at the Church Missions 
House and other persons who are most 
familiar with present conditions. The 
committee is most anxious to extend its 
circulation, and to this end they ask 
the co-operation of the Church. The 
Calendars will be sold for 50 cents each 
(postage free), and the surplus over and 
above actual cost of printing will go 
toward the missionary work of the 
Church. The Calendar will be ready 
October 15th. 

For further particulars apply to 

Mrs. J. Nicuouas Mircue.., 
1505 Spruce Street, 
* Philadelphia, Pa. 


will 
Calen- 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Extract from letter of 
Tokyo, July 5th, 1909: 


E had a great thanksgiving service 
commemorating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the renaissance of Christian 
missions in Japan on Sunday, June 
27th. A special service was set forth 
by the bishops to be used in every church 
and mission in the empire. <A sermon 
was preached in each church from Lev. 
xxv. 10. In spite of pouring rain 
Trinity Cathedral was packed to over- 
flowing with a reverent, worshipping 
congregation. The same was true of our 
other churches. Our district synod 
passed unanimously a resolution thank- 
ing the Church in America for its gener- 
ous fostering care during the last fifty 
years; and also resolutions of greeting 
and affectionate remembrance to Bishop 
Williams, 

On St. Peter’s Day (June 29th), in 
Trinity Cathedral, Tokyo, Bishop Mc- 
Kim ordained to the priesthood the Rev. 
J. H. Lloyd and the Rev. Y. Inagaki. 
The former was presented by the Rev. 
Mr. Tucker and the latter by the Rev. 
A. W. Cooke. The Rev. J. K. Ochiai 
was the preacher. The service was en- 
tirely in Japanese, except that, in the 
ordination of Mr. Lloyd, the “formula” 
was said in English. Mr. Inagaki is 
assistant to Mr. Cooke at Sendai and 
its out-stations. 


The following, from Cuba, tells of an impor- 
tant advance in the work there: 


N July 3d the Rev. J. P. McCul- 
lough, from Casper, Wyo., ar- 
rived at Nueva Gerona, on the Isle of 
Pines, with his family, with the inten- 
tion of taking up the Church work there, 
which up to the present time has been 
conducted by the Archdeacon of Havana. 
He will probably make his residence at 
Santa Fe, where it is expected that in 
the coming fall he will open an academy 
for the more advanced children of the 
island. As boarding pupils will also be 
received it is expected that many parents 
in the United States whose children may 
be in delicate health may send them to 
this school in order to escape the rigors 
of a Northern winter. Mr, McCullough 


Bishop McKim, dated 


has brought with him a good automobile, 
so that he can easily and quickly get 
about to the various stations on the 
island, which are some distance apart. 
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BISHOP BRENT’S SCHOOL 
HE Manila Times, of May 25th, 
contains a most appreciative 
editorial concerning the venture which 
Bishop Brent has decided upon in 
the founding of a secondary school 
for the education of American boys 
at Baguio, Philippine Islands. This 
is not to be carried on as a work 
under the Board, but as an _ inde- 
pendent contribution to the solution of 
the educational problem which confronts 
every American father and mother. “To 
the American families settled in the 
Philippines,” says the editor of The 
Times, “the education of their chil- 
dren has always been a problem, and it 
has generally been solved by sending 
them to the United States. This has 
inyolved the tragedy of separation dur- 
ing those years which mean so much to 
both parent and child. It has either left 
the child without parental guidance or 
has temporarily separated the parents; 
it has been expensive and generally un- 
satisfactory.” 

The plan adopted involves the erection 
of a substantial building in charge of 
competent teachers, with the assurance 
of a high grade of scholarship. The 
Rey. R. B. Ogilby, formerly master at 
Groton, will be at the head of the 
school. It is expected the school will be 
opened in November next, and it has al- 
ready awakened the interest of a number 
of the leading Americans. 

In outlining the purpose of the 
school, Bishop Brent makes the follow- 
ing statement: “The object of the school 
is twofold—to preserve the integrity of 
family life by affording Americans and 
Europeans living in the Orient modern 
educational conditions for their sons, and. 
to promote among the pupils Christian 
character, intellectual vigor and respect. 
for the body.” 
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MR. WALKE WITH A GROUP OF HIS SCHOOL BOYS 


A MESSENGER FROM JAPAN 
By the Reverend H. St. George Tucker, M.A. 


IVE years ago the Rev. Roger A. 
Walke joined the staff of the 
Japan mission. He is now 
professor of the English lan- 
guage and literature in St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Tokyo. Mr. Walke received his 
academic education at the University of 
Virginia. After taking his master’s 
degree he entered the Virginia The- 
ological Seminary. While there he acted 
as student chaplain in the Episcopal 
High School, thus acquiring valuable 
experience for his future work in Japan. 
Since coming to Tokyo Mr. Walke has 
been almost continuously in St. Paul’s 
College. Living as he does in the school 
dormitory he probably knows the prac- 
‘tical side of educational work and 
student life better than any other mis- 
sionary in Japan. His personal contact 
with the students has been of the 
greatest value in promoting the develop- 
ment of the spiritual side of our work. 
Twice during the absence of the presi- 
dent he has had to assume a share of the 
responsibility of the management of the 
college. 

Mr. Walke recently arrived home on 
‘his first furlough of six months. Until 
January 1st he will endeavor especially, 
with the approval of the Board of Mis- 
sions, to secure funds for the proper 
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equipment of ‘the college department— 
as distinguished from the middle school 
department—of St. Paul’s College. 

St. Paul’s needs larger grounds and 
additional buildings. For many years we 
have been endeavoring to lay the founda- 
tions of a great Christian college in 
Japan. The preliminary work leading 
up to this has been successfully accom- 
plished. The middle or preparatory 
school has been brought up to a high 
state of efficiency. It has now nearly 
six hundred students, and is recognized 
as one of the best private schools in the 
empire. Three years ago a license to es- 
tablish a college department was ob- 
tained from the government. An ex- 
cellent faculty was gathered, and work 
was begun on a small scale in some of 
the class-rooms of the middle school. 
Since that time the number of students 
has been steadily increasing. The next 
step in the development of this plan must 
be to provide the college with a suitable 
plant.. Until this is done further prog- 
ress is impossible, for our present 
grounds and buildings are hardly suffi- 
cient for the school department. 

To furnish the equipment required the 
sum of $200,000 is needed. The land— 
about ten acres—will cost $95,000. This 
should be secured at once, for not only 


Announcements 


is the need immediate, but real estate 
values in Tokyo are rising steadily, so 
that delay in purchasing will mean the 
loss of thousands of dollars. For the 
college buildings and dormitories another 
$100,000 will he required. 

In view of the extreme urgency of 
this need the president of St. Paul’s, the 
Rey. H. St. George Tucker, was sent 
home last winter. He was successful in 
raising about ten thousand dollars, but as 
he was obliged to return to the field Mr. 
Walke will now continue the work. 
It is earnestly hoped that by the end 
of the present year he may be able to 
secure at least the amount needed for 
the land. 

The development of St. Paul’s College 
is not only an enterprise interesting and 
important in itself, but it has a vital 
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bearing on the welfare of our Church’s 
missionary work in Japan. We are en- 
tering now upon the final stage in the 
realization of our ideal—an independent 
Japanese Church. This means that the 
time has come when we must apply our- 
selves to the task of furnishing the 
Church that has been founded through 
the labors of our missionaries, with 
Japanese leaders. For these the only 
practical source of supply is a Chris- 
tian college. We ask that the American 
Church shall now add the crowning 
touch to the great work in which she has 
been engaged for half a century—the 
work of bringing into being a Japanese 
Church, capable of carrying the Gospel 
message with convincing force to the 
hearts of the 50,000,000 people in this 
empire. 


A COMMITTEE MEETING OF THE SEI NEN KWAI 


“This organization exists for Christian work among the students. 


The picture shows us 


deep in plans for the new term” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS CONCERNING THE 
MISSIONARIES 


Alaska 

Tur Rev. Joun W. CuHapMan, return- 
ing to Anvik after furlough, left his 
home at Middlebury, Vt., on June 7th 
and, after making missionary addresses 
in the west, sailed from Seattle by the 
steamer Santa Clara on July 26th. | 

Tue Rey. Cuarues E. Rice, resuming 
work in Alaska, left Brookfield, Wis., 


with his wife and two children on August 
12th and sailed from Seattle for his new 
station at Seward. 

Tue Rev. Guy D. Curistian, who was 
appointed in May, with his wife left 
Richmond, Va., on August 12th and on 
the 27th sailed from Seattle for Nome 
by the steamer Victoria. 

Miss Exizaseto M. Deans, deaconess, 
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returning to duty after furlough, left 
Hoboken on August 2d for Seattle and 
sailed thence, en route to Tanana, where 
she is to be stationed. 

Miss Lizziz J. Woops, returning to 
Fort Yukon after vacation, left Boston 
on July 2d and sailed from Seattle by 
the steamer Santa Clara on the 26th. 

Miss Margaret ©. Graves, whose ap- 
pointment was announced in the July 
number, left her home at Owing’s Mills, 
Md., on July 1st and sailed from Seattle 
with Miss Woods, en route to Fairbanks. 

Miss Lovisa SMart, who was ap- 
pointed by the Board on June 8th, left 
her home at Lutherville, Md., on August 
18th en route to Ketchikan. 


Porto Rico 

Tue Rey. Davin W. Buanp, returning 
to the States for much needed rest, with 
his wife sailed from Mayaguez by the 
steamer Ponce on August 3d; arrived at 
New York on the 9th. 

Honolulu 

Mrs, Exta OC. Perry, who is going to 
Honolulu at the request of Bishop 
Restarick, left her home in Brookline, 
Mass., on August 19th; being booked to 
sail by the steamer Manchuria from San 
Francisco September 8th. 

The Philippines 

Miss E. Beatrice Oakes and the Rev. 
Walter O. Clapp were married at Bontoc 
on July 21st. 

Dr. OC. Rapcuirre JoHNsoN, returning 
to Sagada after furlough, left Washing- 
ton, D. C., on August 25th, intending to 
sail from San Franciseo by the steamer 
China on September 3d. 

Africa 

Mrs. Exizasern M. Moort, who sailed 
from New York on June 23d, arrived 
at Liverpool on the 30th and left by 
the steamer Zunguru en route to Mon- 
rovia July 17th. 

Miss Mase A. Prorneron, of our 
mission at Cape Mount, died August 
1ith. Her home. was in Etna, Pa. 
She was appointed April 21st, 1908, 
sailed November 7th and reached Cape 
Mount December 22d, 
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Shanghai 

On June 4th, in St. Peter’s Church, 
Sinza, Bishop Graves ordained to the 
diaconate Mr, T. L. Dzi. The sermon 
was preached by the Rey. J. W. Nichols. 
Many years ago Mr. Dzi was one of the 
scholars in Archdeacon Thomson’s 
school. He has served for a number of 
years as the catechist at Woosung. The 
bishop says that this is the first time a 
eatechist has been raised to the rank of 
deacon. 

Tue Rey. Dr. F. L. H. Port, on regu- 
Jar furlough, sailed from Shanghai by 
the steamer Hmpress of India on July 
27th; arrived at Vancouver on August 
14th and reached Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y., omthe 20th. 

Mrs. Porr and daughter Olive sailed 
from Liverpool by the steamer Caronia 
on August 17th and reached New York 
on the 25th. 

THe Rey. Rosert ©. Wison, on 
regular furlough, with his wife and two 
children, sailed from Shanghai by the 


steamer Korea on July 3d; arrived at San 


Francisco on the 27th and reached their 
home at Bethel, Vt., on August 3d. 
‘Tue Rey. Joun W. Nicuots, on regu- 
lar furlough, with his wife and infant, 
sailed by the same steamer and arrived 
at his home in San Francisco on July 
27th. 

Tue Rey. Ropert A. Gresser, whose 
appointment was announced in the 
June number, started from his home at 
Buffalo on August 18th and sailed from 
Vancouver by the steamer Empress of 
India on the 25th, 

Mr. anp Mrs F. ©. Coopzr, returning 
to duty after furlough, left England by 
the Trans-Siberian route on August 
21st. p 

Mr. Rotuw A. Sawyer, Jr., whose ap- 
pointment was announced in the July 
number, left his home at Harrisburg, Pa., 
on July 29th and sailed from San 
Francisco by the Korea August 5th. 

Mr. Henry J. Post, whose appoint- 
ment was announced in the July num- 
ber, left New York July 22d and sailed 
by the same steamer. 

Mrs. Lian P. Frepericks, on fur- 
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lough, left Shanghai by the Trans- 
Siberian route on July 4th and arrived 
at Berlin on the 20th. She will come 
later to the United States. 

Miss Steva L. Dopson, returning after 
furlough, left her home at Wytheville, 
Va., on July 9th and sailed from San 
Francisco by the Nippon Maru on 
August 17th. 

Miss Ipa N. Porter, returning after 
furlough, left New York June 15th for 
Seattle and sailed by the Siberia August 
24th. 

Miss Carrie M. Pater, on regular 
furlough, left Shanghai by the Trans- 
Siberian route on July 10th and arrived 
at London on the 31st. She sailed from 
London by the steamer Minneapolis on 
August 7th, reached New York on the 
16th and proceeded to Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

Miss Marcarer E. Benper, on regular 
furlough, sailed from Shanghai by the 
steamer Korea on July 3d; arrived at 
San Francisco July 27th and reached 
New York August 6th. 

Miss Annie W. CuHesuire, who was ap- 
‘pointed June 8th, left her home, Raleigh, 
N. C., on August 15th and sailed by the 
Siberia on the 24th. 

Miss Epirn C, Piper, who was ap- 
pointed May 11th, left her home at 
‘Thorold, Ontario, Canada, on August 
16th and sailed with the other ladies on 
the Siberia, 

Hankow 


InrorMAtTIon has been received of the 
marriage of Miss Anna S. Tattershall 
to the Rey. John Clark Dean on July 
6th, at Shanghai, China. They are to 
be stationed at Wuhu. 

Tue Rev. Epmunp J. Les, returning 
after furlough, left his home at Lees- 
‘burg, Va., on August 9th and sailed from 
“Vancouver by the steamer Hmpress of 
India on the 25th. 

InrorMATION has been received that 
“Mr, William McCarthy, wife and son, of 
Anking, on regular furlough, left 


Shanghai by the Trans-Siberian route 


July 10th and arrived in London on the 
“25th. 
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Miss Auice F. Gares, en route to Han- 
kow, left her home at Boston on July 
26th and sailed by the Siberia August 
24th, 

Miss Enizaseru T. CHESHIRE, who was 
appointed by the Board on June 8th, left 
her home at Raleigh on August 15th and 
sailed by the same steamer, 


Tokyo 


THe sad news has been received by 
cable of the death on July 21st, from 
apoplexy, of the Rev. Edmund R. Wood- 
man, who has been a most faithful mis- 
sionary of this Society since 1880, and 
has been a professor in the Trinity 
Divinity and Catechetical School for 
twenty-five years. For the past seven 
years he has been the priest-in-charge of 
the English services in Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Tokyo. 

A CABLEGRAM has been received an- 
nouncing the death on August 19th of 
the widow of Bishop Schereschewsky. 

Tue Rey. H. St. George Tucker, who 
sailed from San Francisco on May 21st, 
arrived at Tokyo on June ‘th. 

Tue Rev. Roger A. WAKE, on regular 
furlough, sailed.from Yokohama by the 
Tenyo Maru on July 2d; arrived at San 
Francisco July 17th and reached his 
home at Staunton, Va., on the 26th. 

Miss B. R. Bascock, returning to 
duty after furlough, left her home at 
O’Fallon, Tl, on July 27th and sailed 
from San Francisco by the Nippon 
Maru on August 17th. “a 
_ Miss Frora M. Bristower, on regular 
furlough, left Tokyo via the Trans- 
Siberian Railway at the end of July for 
her home in England. 

Miss V. D. Carusen, deaconess, left 
her home at Malden, Mass., on August 
6th and sailed by the steamer Szberza on 
August 24th. 

Miss Emma Criara Kiem, deaconess, 
left her home at Cincinnati, O., June 
17th and sailed by the same steamer. 

Miss Atice M. Fyoox left Philadelphia 
May 25th for the West, and sailed with 
the rest of the party on the Siberia. 


°s Ausiliary Society, of Tokyo, held April, 1909 
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THE Woman's AUXILIARY 


To the Board of Missions 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF DIOCESAN 
BRANCHES 


Kyoto 


N the course of last winter there 
was built in the garden of the 
bishop’s house in Kyoto a Jap- 
anese building which has a some- 

what unique purpose. It is intended by 
Bishop Partridge as a place where hos- 
pitality can be offered to visiting Jap- 
anese of the mission and where meet- 
ings of various kinds can be held. At 
the entrance are two rooms, one fur- 
nished in Japanese style and one in 
Chinese, thus recalling to every visitor 
the twofold missionary interest of Bish- 
op Partridge who, after giving sixteen 
years of his life to China, is now devoted 
to the upbuilding of Christ’s Kingdom 
in Japan. 

The first meeting held in this new 
house was the annual meeting of the 
Kyoto Auxiliary, and of this Miss Bull 
writes: “The new building is finely 
adapted to such a gathering as our 
Auxiliary annual. There was plenty of 
room not only for the large meeting of 
about one hundred and seventy persons, 
but also for the guests from a distance; 
some twenty-five ladies were entertained 
there for two nights.” The morning Com- 
munion service was held at Holy Trin- 
ity Church, nearby. Every branch was 
represented. The day before the meet- 
ing of the Japan Branch the foreign 
ladies held their first annual meeting, 
having organized a branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary during the visit of 
the Secretary. This branch is composed 
of the missionary ladies and the wives 
of missionaries, and Mrs. Partridge is 
the officer in charge of it. From this 
has come $40, to meet the Auxiliary 


apportionment of the district, which 
means that women who are giving their 
lives are also sharing in the money 
gifts by means of which the Church’s 
work at home and abroad is supported. 
It was suggested that these ladies might 
find Churchwomen elsewhere in the dis- 
trict who could share this interest and 
work, but of Kyoto itself Mrs. Part- 
ridge writes: “There is only one lady 
outside our mission who is not a mis- 
sionary of some other religious body, 
and this lady is a Presbyterian. I have 
succeeded in getting her three small boys 
to become members of our Babies’ 
Branch, and, of course, am trying to 
get her. She has promised to attend our 
next meeting. There is no one in Osaka 
to ask, or in any other city in this dis- 
trict.” 

Perhaps some of our women in the 
dioceses at home, hearing of the mission- 
aries in Japan who not only do the mis- 
sion work, but belong to two branches 
and pay their apportionment in full, 
which is not always an easy thing to do, 
may strive the harder to do the part of 
this work which is expected of them! 


Shanghai 
HE annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in the missionary dis- 
trict of Shanghai was held at Jessfield on 
Thursday, May 27th. There was a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in St. 


John’s Pro-Cathedral at half-past nine, 


the bishop being celebrant and Dr. Pott 
assisting. About ninety women were 
present and received the Holy Com- 
munion. At half-past ten the usual 
business meeting was held in the as- 
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sembly room of St. Mary’s Hall. The 
large room was full to overflowing. 
Delegates were present from each of the 
sixteen branches, and a report from each 
branch was had. The total offering 
amounted to $486.53, Mexican. A good 
deal of sewing had been done, as well, 
for St. Luke’s Hospital. The half of the 
money gift was designated for the 
United Offering, the other half was de- 
voted to various objects in the field—a 
certain sum for the continuous support 
of one patient in St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, in memory of Mrs. Yen; another 
sum for the purchase of beds and bed- 
ding for the woman’s ward connected 
with Dr. Lee’s work in Wusih, and a 
third portion for the support of schools 
where Christian women and catechu- 
mens may come for several weeks’ in- 
struction at stated times during the 
year. In the afternoon the usual devo- 
tional meeting was held in the church. 
It was conducted by Dr. Pott and ad- 
dressed by the bishop, Archdeacon 
Thomson and the Rev. S. Z. Sung, of 
Kiading. 

Each year we separate with the idea 
that the members of our Auxiliary show 
inereasing earnestness and zeal, and this 
year, as we dispersed, all felt strength- 
ened and encouraged for another year’s 
work, 


Hankow 


F the annual meeting of the Hankow 
Branch, held on May 19th, Deacon- 

ess Stewart writes: “It was a very large 
and successful meeting. Deaconess Hart 
is our new president of the Auxiliary 
and I am president of the Juniors. We 
want to prepare a series of missionary 
subjects for monthly meetings and think 
we can use the same programme and 
material for women and Juniors. We 
would like to have, therefore, all sorts of 
missionary pamphlets, especially illus- 
trated ones, to help us with our pro- 
gramme, We think of taking one place 
each meeting, so that the members may 
have a general idea. Then in another 
year or so we would study one field in 
detail, should they prove equal to it. At 
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present we think they would be more in- 
terested in hearing from the different 
places. We would like to have also any 
general literature on the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and the Juniors as working 
organizations; their rules, constitutions, 
ete. We want to prepare these papers in 
English during our holiday in Japan, 
and then we can have them put into 
Chinese as soon as we return. We have 
just started the Juniors in Hankow Dis- 
trict and have five branches, but hope to 
have a number of new ones in the fall. 
I want to carry out an idea I have had 
for some time of having our Juniors 
make Chinese paper dolls for sale in 
America. If they are successful I think 
we might earn a fair amount for mis- 
sions each year.” 

Just, previous to the annual meeting 
an institute for Bible-women and other 
women workers of the district was held 
in the Church Training School, Han- 
kow. The course lasted for a week, and 
there were fifteen in attendance, from 
various parts of the diocese, beside the 
members of the Training School, some 
of the women from the station class and 
others from Hankow and Wuchang. In 
all there were about fifty women, who 
had the benefit of a remarkably fine 
course of lectures by the Rev. Mr. Tsen, 
of Ichang. His subject was the Parables 
of Our Lord. In the afternoon the 
women from out of town were shown the 
various branches of the work in Hankow 
and Wuchang, and in this way gained in- 
spiration for their own work. The Train- 
ing School, which in its present quarters 
had been rather crowded during the year 
with its fifteen students, managed at this 
time to take in fifteen guests and still 
have room and to spare. 


H Onda 


HE annual meeting of the Honolulu 
district branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was held on Tuesday, June 
29th, in St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Hono- 
lulu. The meeting was preceded by a 
celebration of the Holy Communion by 
Bishop Restarick, assisted by Mr. Bliss. 
The sermon was preached by Mr, Gunn, 
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of Kohala. One could not help but be 
impressed as one saw the congregation 
of devout women, composed of Ameri- 
eans, Hawaiians, Chinese, Japanese and 
Koreans. After the service the congre- 
gation adjourned to the beautiful new 
parish house. We had representatives 
from nearly every parish on the other 
islands, beside several visitors on their 
way round the world. This added greatly 
to the interest of our meeting, and we 
felt we had a most successful day. We 
renewed our pledge of working to pay 
off the debt on the Lahaina rectory, and 
we are sending to the Missions House 
$122.50. Of this, $22.50 is the balance 
due on last year’s apportionment, the 
other being the apportionment for the 
present year. Of the whole amount, the 
women gave $95, the Juniors $27.50. 
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We want eight dozen United Offering 
boxes, and leaflets upon the subject, for 
the only way we can accomplish any 
definite work on the islands is to send 
these to each individual who should be 
interested, 


Ohio 

HE Ohio branch held its largest an- 
nual meeting and one of the best 
it has ever known. All the pledges were 
renewed, and additional work was under- 
taken. The women had been asked to 
give toward the apportionment $1,750; 
they gave $1,967.96; the Juniors were 
asked for $200, and gave $238.50; the 
Babies were asked for $50, and gave 
$58.19. In all, $264.65 more than had 
been asked toward the apportionment 

was given by this diocesan branch. 


HAPPENINGS AT AUXILIARY 
HEADQUARTERS 


ULY and August are not the months 
to look for happenings, but in vaca- 
tion goings and comings an occa- 
sional missionary passes by. One 

day it was Deaconess Deane, from 
Alaska, who came in. It was on a 
Saturday, and on Monday she was to be- 
gin her long journey. There was no ad- 
vertised farewell service with many 
friends, but two or three of us here in 
the house met with her at noonday 
prayers, and a special blessing was asked 
for our missionary just starting on her 
way. ; 

Miss Deane did not know where she 
would be stationed on her return; she 
thought she would hear when she reached 
Seattle. “But I know Alaska so well 
now, if I am set down anywhere I shall 
know how to manage.” She was to 
spend Sunday in some small place in 
New Jersey, and Monday morning they 
would flag the train for her as it passed 
through. So in this haphazard fashion, 
with a cheerful and equable mind, this 
experienced missionary was setting out! 

Another day we were transported to 


Tennessee. Mrs, Wild came in, who is 
housemother and vice-principal in St. 
Mary the Virgin’s, Nashville, and she 
sat with us an hour, telling us of her 
work. We learned of her busy life from 
her waking the girls at six o’clock till 
bedtime, when she goes from bed to bed, * 
and in that hour, the most precious of 
the twenty-four, hears from the girls the 
story of their day. 

There are eighteen of these girls in 
the school, who come chiefly from the 
small places near Nashville and are of a 
better type than has been sometimes in 
the past. The school is exerting a help- 
ful influence upon them. Mrs. Wild told 
of an incident where one little girl 
showed how this influence works. Some 
of her mates reported that she had called 
a little comrade by a bad name. Mrs. 
Wild called the child to her and asked 
the truth of this, which she denied again 
and again, looking her steadily in the 
face. Finally Mrs. Wild took her by the 
hand and led her to the little chapel 
within the house. She reminded her that 
this was the place where God comes to 
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give His special blessing, and she asked 
her if standing there she could repeat 
what she had said. The child sank upon 
the floor at her feet and wept bitterly, 
saying that she could not in that place 
repeat her denial. 

Tt is far from Tennessee to the Dis- 
trict of Duluth, but succeeding Mrs. 
Wild we had a visit from Miss Colby, 
of Onigum, on the Indian reservation 
where Mr. Manypenny is the resident 
deacon, Archdeacon Parshall visiting it 
monthly for the Holy Communion. 
“Miss Colby is the only white missionary 
upon the ground. There is a Roman 
Catholic church in the agency, which the 
priest visits at long intervals. There is 
no resident worker there. Miss Colby 
lives alone, in her little house of five 
rooms, cooking for herself and for her 
sick people, though she can always get 
washing and cleaning done by the Indian 
women. She is no musician, and has to 
depend upon the occasional help of a 
Government employee to play the organ 
in the little church; but this is not an 
absolute necessity, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Manypenny are good singers and lead 
the singing of the congregation. 

The Indians’ Christian living is built 
up on the good foundation laid by Mr. 
Gilfillan years ago. He knew their 
language, and identified himself with 
the people with whom his lot was cast. 
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There are twenty-four communicants at 
the new agency and twenty-eight at the 
old, two miles and a half away across the 
lake. Miss Colby makes her visits to 
and fro, sometimes by the mail carrier’s 
launch, sometimes by row-boat, some- 
times by canoe; sometimes she takes a 
team for the four miles’ ride around the 
lake. There is the Sunday-school to be 
kept up, the Auxiliary meetings are week- 
ly, and in the evenings there are cottage 
meetings. The time is full from morn- 
ing to night, for people bring their sick 
to her, or come to get her to visit them, 
and there is the lace work to be superin- 
tended. The women come to the house 
to get the material, and take it home to 
work upon. Busied with this, they more 
frequently stay at home with their chil- 
dren, and less often go out to dig snake- 
root, gather berries or catch fish, taking 
long walks for these purposes, carrying 
their little ones on their back. To make 
lace gives them more money than these 
other occupations, and the men have be- 
come accustomed to do these things, for. 
which they formerly depended upon the 
women. In the mission work this lace 
work has its place, as you may gather 
from the testimony of one of the intelli- 
gent women at White Earth, who says 
that since the Indian women began to 
do this their topics of conversation are 
on a much higher ground than hereto- 
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fore; that they are not always discussing 
their neighbors’ affairs and gossipping 
about them, but talk of their work, about 
keeping their houses and persons neat. 

It is a long step that is taken as our 
visitors come in at the Auxiliary door, 
and the next is from Sendai, Japan. 
Deaconess Ranson comes to report to us 
of the training-school at Sendai, so near 
to the hearts of the members of the 
Auxiliary whose United Offering built 
the school. There are nine young stu- 
dents at the present time, who are in- 
terested and eager and give good 
promise for the future. The kinder- 
garten has been established, and we owe 
to St. Margaret’s again a valued helper. 
One of the graduates took the Govern- 
ment normal training and had a posi- 
tion in a Government kindergarten. 
They offered to increase her salary for 
the next year, but she was so earnest a 
Christian, and so anxious to teach in a 
Christian school, that she willingly gave 
up this advantage and gladly came to 
the assistance of Miss Ranson. 

Next door to our training-school the 
new kindergarten house will be es- 
tablished, where kindergarten teachers 
may be trained. There are _ thirty 
scholars in the school, at present held in 
the parish house, and there will be sixty 
when the new building is ready. Kin- 
dergarten teachers there can learn of 
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Christian truths, and they can in turn 
help the students in training, as their 
instruction will help the mission women 
in their Sunday-school work. When the 
hostel shall be erected to gather in non- 
Christian girls there will be a strong 
centre at Sendai which should influence 
Christian womanhood in Japan. 

But we have not only a visitor from 
Japan, but one from New York stop- 
ping at the Missions House on her way 
to Akita. This is a charming doll sent 
as a gift to the Gaylord Hart Mitchell 
Kindergarten. She comes from a family 
whose oldest member celebrated her 
ninety-fourth birthday by sending her 
to us. She selected the materials 
for the doll’s costume, and is so pleased 
with the result that she is now deter- 
mined to dress another doll with her own 
hands, and to send it to a teacher in 
Japan, who as yet has had no doll sent 
her, This lady is the oldest communicant 
in the Church of the Holy Communion, 
and her happy birthday began with a 
lovely Communion service, and was 
brightened with many flowers, letters, 
cards and gifts. It will be a cheer to 
our missionaries in Akita to know that 
their work with the dear children there 
is so near her heart. 

Again visitors come in to report to 
us from our work among the Colored 
people of the South. It seems hard to 
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believe that any subscriber to the Spirir 
or Missions should still be ignorant of 
St, Augustine’s School, Raleigh, and yet 
of one such we heard only the other 
day. We wish that she might have sat 
down with Mrs. and Miss Moseley as 
they dropped in at the Missions House 
on their way farther North. Miss 
Moseley’s work is that of correspondence 
with graduates of the school, learning 
from them how they are carrying its tra- 
ditions and principles into their lives 
and work, as men and women in the 
community in which they live. She also 
has charge of the library, and told us of 
a library club lately formed. It is 
called “The Magazine Club,” and is for 
the benefit of the older girls who thought 
they had no time for reading, but who 
have promised to read an hour a week in 
the Outlook, Independent and similar 
magazines, in order to learn of the im- 
portant work going on in the world to- 
day. Once a month the club meets to 
discuss what has been thus read, and 
four times a year they are addressed by 
teachers of the school on such topics as: 
“The Airship,” “The New President,” 
“The Revolution in Haiti,” ete. Another 
bit of work done in the library is to cut 
from unfiled magazines articles of spe- 
cial interest, such as_ biographical 
sketches, making them into pamphlets, 
which are placed in the hands of the 
teachers, supplementing the information 
they receive otherwise. One hundred and 
fifty such pamphlets have been prepared 
from the magazines, many of which have 
been sent to the library through the 
Church Periodical Club. . 


THE TRAVELLING SECRE- 
TARY RETURNED 


N the 21st of June the Travel- 
ling Secretary found herself 
again at the Auxiliary room 
in the Church Missions 

House, with a kind welcome awaiting 
her. She returned from her year of ab- 
sence with one fact so impressed upon 
her as to have almost the importance of 
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a new discovery. The bishops and their 
helpers in the mission fields, the bishops 
and their helpers in the Church at 
home, the workers here at the Church 
Missions House, have all one common 
work, The men and women on the field 
have their part to do, we, in our places, 
have our part also, and this work de- 
mands the energies of us all. 

Here at the Missions House we are not 
likely to forget it, and we believe that 
one part of this part of ours is to assure 
the men and women in the field of our 
ever growing comprehension of what 
they are set to do and our unfailing 
sympathy, and to share with the people 
in the Church at home the inspiration 
we gain through our greater facilities for 
learning how the battle fares. 

Last year the Travelling Secretary 
tried to report to the Auxiliary some- 
thing of what she was privileged to see; 
this year she hopes that diocesan officers 
of the Auxiliary will tell through these 
pages how they travel in their dioceses, 
visiting the women of the Church and 
helping them to see the happy service 
they may render. 


THE DIOCESAN OFFICERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


HE conferences of diocesan offi- 
cers of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
will be resumed this year in 
the Board room of the Church 

Missions House. As the Board of Missions 
has postponed its September meeting un- 
til Tuesday, the 28th of that month, the 


opening conference will be held on the 


following Thursday, September 30th. 

This conference will be from 10:30 
A.M. till noon, preceded by a celebration 
of the Holy Communion, in the Chapel, 
at 9:30. 


NOTE 


HE picture of the stage in which 

Deaconess Knight takes missionary 

journeys should have been credited as 
from a photograph by Bates. 
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THE GAYLORD HART MITCHELL MEMOR- 
IAL KINDERGARTEN, AKITA, JAPAN 
By Ethel H. Correll 


AM happy to write that since last 
winter we have just about started 
all over again. This sounds as if 
something very dreadful hap- 

pened to cause such a seeming disaster, 
but since I am happy, the readers of the 
Sprrir or Missions may be quite sure 
that such is not the case. It simply 
means that more than half—thirty-seven 
—of the scholars who were with us 
then have gone on to a higher grade of 
education, and that this has made room 
for thirty-seven new little ones. The 
change made a great difference in every- 
thing but quantity, and in that there can 
be no change, as our limit is sixty. 
There is, however, quite a long waiting 
list which we draw from as vacancies 
occur, for this must be the case in a city 
of such a moving population as Akita 
has. 

To our thirty-seven little strangers 
who came to us the first of March, every- 
thing was very new and queer. Unfor- 
tunate as they thought it, at first, the 
various peculiar things about the room 
had not only to be looked at, but also 
used. Our kindergarten furniture does 
not differ much from that used in 
American kindergartens, and the article 
which proved to be most troublesome 
was the chair. Somehow or other Jap- 
anese children and kindergarten chairs 
do not seem to fit. Nearly every morn- 
ing, for the first two weeks, two or three 
of our little ones would return in rather 
a surprised way to their native seat, the 
floor. This, however, has grown to be 
quite a thing of the past now, and in- 
stead of a “misseat” being the ordinary 
thing, it has grown to be quite extraor- 
dinary. 

Another very trying thing to our 
babies was learning to fold their hands. 
It was indeed a great surprise to me to 
find that anything so natural and in- 
stinctive as folding the hands should 
have to be learned by anyone, even little 
children. In this, as in the act of sitting, 


when once a victory was gained the little 
victor would wear a smile which cer- 
tainly no one but the most unkind per- 
son could possibly take away. 

The Japanese children, I find, like the 
adults, are great imitators. It is inter- 
esting to see this instinct, for which the 
nation is so noted, shown at such an 
early age, and it makes the heavier that 
great responsibility which hangs on our 
shoulders. The Japanese children, as 
children elsewhere, look to their teacher 
as not only an expounder of knowledge, 
but a model or pattern. 

To keep in touch with those who have 
graduated from the kindergarten and 
gone to school, we have organized a 
kindergarten alumni, which meets every 
other month. We had our first meeting 
on the last Saturday in April, and out of 
the ninety graduates of our kinder- 
garten seventy-one were present. We 
have a small fee of three sen (one and 
a half cents), which will almost cover 
the expenses. As it is a new thing we 
feel that we must progress very slowly 
and gradually. We are anxious to make 
it quite an independent organization, 
with its own officers and a larger fee, so 
as to cover all expenses; but this must 
be the goal toward which we will work, 
and not its beginning. ; 

To have some contact with the home 
and mother, we have a mothers’ meet- 
ing on the second Thursday of every 
month, at which time a brief religious 
service is held, followed by games and 
refreshments. These meetings are not 
attended as well as we should like to 
have them, but we are hoping they may 
grow in numbers and interest. They are 
followed by calls, which are made by the 
kindergarten teachers and myself. This 
is the most difficult part of our kinder- 
garten enterprise. Work with Japanese 
women is not easy, but it is not impos- 
sible; so with earnest prayer and con- 
tinued effort I feel quite sure that we 
shall succeed. 
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AvuGustTa—Atonement: Junior Aux., 


Rey. Robb White’s salary, Philippine 


Islands, $3; St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, $3; Sp. for Holy Trinity 
Orphanage, Tokyo, $2; Sp. for ‘‘Sis- 
ter Katharine”’’ scholarship, Guanta- 
MAM Gawha, ciSoc puc o-cce ku oleic cee seres 
St. Pauls: Dom., $100; Frn., $50; 
Junior Aux., Rey. Robb White’s sal- 
ary, Philippine Islands, $3; St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, $3; Sp. 


for Holy Trinity Orphanage, Tokyo, 
$2; Sp. for “Sister Katharine’ 
scholarship, Guantanamo, Cuba, $2.. 
BRUNSWICK—St. Athanasius’s: Gen... 
PENNICK—Church of the Good Shep- 


herd: 32,(S56.,* $5; Geasse..sleeweee 
SAVANNAH — St. Stephen’s: Sp. for 
Rowland Hall, Utah..... : 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., ‘Julia “K. 
Miller Memorial, hospital work, 
Alaska, $100; Bible-woman, Tokyo, 
$55; ‘Bishop Nelson” scholarship, 


St. Hilda’s School, Hankow, $50.... 


Harrisburg 
Ap. $201.04; Sp. $27.00 
ALTOONA—St. Luke’s: Bishop Rowe’s 


WAITS 0A TASK G cy srai cls, enct.c eteiiere Jans eens a 
CARLISLE—St. John’s S. 8.*; Gen c 
HARRISBURG—St. Paul’s: Gen....... 5 
JERSEY SHORE—Trinity Church: Gen.. 
LANCASTER—St. John’s: Junior Aux., 

Sp. for “Ida Buchanan” scholarship, 

Sewanee, Tennessee..........- oe 
MARIETTA—St. John’s: Gen.........- 
PARADISE—AIL Saints’: Cuba and 


Brazil, $5; Gen., $10; S. S.,* $5.40. 
SHAMOKIN—Trinity Church : Gen. 
WILLIAMSPoRT—Trinity Church: Gen.. 

Junior Aux., Sp. for Rowland Hall, 


bal Reiss sete = PG Me Sie EDO Re MeO 
Indianapolis 
Ap. $250.87 
ALEXANDRIA—St. Pawl’s: Gen,......% 
ATTicA—Grace: Gen....-..-++.+ss05 
BLOOMINGTON—Trinity Church Sore tes 
Gent ieeeliaeeas aaiess «cs DP Aad teteian coere 


BRAZIL—St. “Alban’s : Gen. Rr cchacwemenade pose 


CoLumMBUS—St. Paul’s: Gen........- 
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GROU hioha eyecrette’s 
tah he eer 


CovINGTON—St, Mark’s: 
CRAWFORDSVILLE—St. Johw’s : 
GREENSBURG—Trinity Church: Gen... 
INDIANAPOLIS—Christ Ohurch: Gen... 
OLR ARMOGENES? & GOI. ck stereo a ans le doen 
St. David’s: Gen. (of which Apportion- 

ment, 1907-08, $14.35) 
St. George’s: 
SHELBYVILLE—Christ Church: 
TERRE HAauTE—St. Paul’s; Gen....... 
St. Stephen’s: $45, S. S.,* $8.85, Gen.; 


Ss. S.,* “St. Stephen’s” scholarship, 
St. Agnes’s School, Kyoto, $50...... 
Iowa 
Ap, $182.50 
CEDAR RAPIDS—Grace: $15.85, Mrs. E. 
CreRotkinS on Genteanmmituts siete se ee 
Fort Dopcre—St. Mark’s: $4.70, S. S., 
Boho Gell nema meet ieee aoe os 
INDEPENDENCE—St. James’s : Gere teas 
LVONS——G7GCe <= Gen erens te staie airs ie) atte 


NEW SHARON—Mrs, B. A. Allen, Gen.. 


Sioux Ciry—St. Thomas’s: $74.65, 
Alice E. Hubbard, $25, Gen........ 
Kansas 
Ap. $49.50 
Canpy—Ladies’ Guild, Gen.......... 


EMPoRIA—St. Andrew’s: 
WINFIELD—Grace: Gen.......3...00- 
MISCELLANEOUS—Junior Aux., Gen.... 


Kansas City 
Ap. $155.44 


CAMERON—St. John’s 8S. S.*: 
KANSAS CiTy—St. Mary’s: 
Trinity Church Sa So" Genis...cctenverle 
SA EE PANS en GOT... whist edess riers 
St. JoSEPH—Mrs. Constance F. Runcie, 
Gen. 


Kentucky 


Ap. $149.20 


LOUISVILLE—Christ Church Cathedral: 
Mrs. Sidney Hewett, Indian........ 
Grace’ 8. SEs Genta ata ne ee rete 
St. Andrew’s: Mrs. Charles C. Wrengel, 
Gen., $50; Wo. Aux,. ‘“‘Nellie Rogers 


Robinson” scholarship, St. Eliza- 
beth’s School, South Dakota, $60; 
BYAzil, SSLZtD ON ensttanexs te © eretenhe 


Lexington 
Ap. $85.00; Sp. $25.00 
Fort THomMAS—St. Andrew’s: Gen.... 
LEXINGTON—Christ Church Cathedral: 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for life insurance, 
Revi ‘CH vans, Toky O's cn, waersrone 
NEWPorT—St, Paul’s, Morning S. S.: 
“Z, B. Coffin’? scholarship, Boone 
University, Wuchang, Hankow, $50" 
“John Purser’ scholarship, St. 
John’s School, Africa, $25..... Hasthe 


Long Island 


Ap. $600.98; Sp. $172.42 
ASTORIA—Church of the Redeemer S. 
S.*; Gen. (additional)..... 
BRooKLYN—Christ She ase ae 
(Clinton Street): Gen.. i 
St. Ann’s: Gen..... 
St. Augustine’s 8S. S8.*: Sp. ‘for. work 
of Archdeacon Avant, Hast Carolina, 
$5; Sp. for Bishop Knight’s Memor- 
ial Church, veeey Western Mae 
OTAGO; iPS 5 cehetapacd ty wc en-t cwleceusin ses 
St. Mark’s: Mrs. 


Sax 


shawl eisite 
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St. Stephen’s: Gen......cseessevees 
Charlotte L. Hubbard, Gen......... 
Colored, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Bishop 
Ferguson, Africa, $25; Sp. for 
Bishop Holly, Haiti, $25........:. 


Edwards, Sp. for Miss Thackara’s 
Hospital; Arizona. .<3 «+... eee 
GARDEN CiTy—Incarnation Cathedral: 
Sp. for Rev. E. J. Lee’s Anking 
Bund, Hankow ws 60 m0 isjwieut ane ears see 


GREENPORT — Holy Trinity Church: 
Missionary work in Asheville, 
SLOG1L5 Brn.) $26.40. 2s ssce es 

Hicksvitup — Holy Trinity Church: 
Dom. and Fras. inenss sae ne sane 

MANHASSET—Christ Church: Gen.... 


MASSAPEQUA—Grace: Gen........665 
Grace Chapel Gen. isk sncatioswves ok 
MeERRICK—Church 
Gen. 
NorTHPORT—Trinity Church: Gen... 
OystTER Bay—Christ Church: Maria 
W. Underhill, (Gen. wench aoe send 
Port WASHINGTON . Burges 
Johnson, Sp. for Miss Ethel J. 
Wheeler, Wuchang, Hankow....... 
RIcHMOND HiLt—Resurrection: Sp. for 
new church building, Mesilla Park, 
New Mexico, $25.50; “Family Mis- 
sionary Box,’ Gen., $13.15......... 
RosLtyn—Trinity Church: 
OT EU Tee, iw vole’ leiahe Twins dus soe iehdeeestay ekena aaa 
SHELTER ISLAND—St. Mary’s: Gen. 


Los Angeles 


Ap. $229.85; Sp. $52.35 
Bepae OOR Tes pd ak gad: [sie yee 
TDG e prec atcctinre ae crsoe el a nek phapt Tata be, olemeliehouee en 
Lone BEACH —St. " Licke’s : Gen., $3; 
Ss. S., for gasoline for Pelican, 
Alaskan (SUT See ele ousting: dass ofePetoie ane, 
Los ANGELES—St. John’s : Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for furnishing St. Andrew's 
Priory, Honolulu. 
&t. Paul’s: Dom. and ‘Frn. re ; 
PASADENA—Mrs. G. H. Macy, “Gane 
REDLANDS—Trinity Church: Gen..... 
Trinity Church and Neighboring Par- 
ishes: Through Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
repairs on House of the Holy Child, 
Mamilaws. <..s.< : 
RIVERSIDE—A 11 Saints? : 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., gasoline, 
Alaska, $5; Sp. for furnishing St. 
Andrew’s Priory, Honolulu (of which 
Mrs. George K. Dunlop, $5), $35... 


Louisiana 
Ap. $92.03; Sp. $8.00 


“So ead pikes 8. 8s Porto 
CO ieectnr.t7 5 
LAKELAND—Mrs. C. 


eet ewes 


‘Cenccss PS a pr} 


“6S, ‘Pitcher, Gen. 


Monror—Grace: Gen........ 
NATCHITOCHES — Trinity Church” s. 
ae ROIS s.'6distieg6 


NEw ORLPANS—Mt, Olivet : 


“Gen? (of 
which §. S.,* $1.11) 


‘St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., gasoline, Alaska, 


$2; Gen, (of which in memoriam, 
$5), tele want hie 2 


Trinity Church: Wo. Aux.,, Miss ‘Sut. 


ae BAIALY SVOLOW sy. vw cults wee. oa 
co letdem Wiper OMe te cote pak en 
Sr. FRANCISVILLE — @race: Gen., 
$24.25; Junior Aux., gasoline, 


Alaska, $2; Sp. for St. Mary’s-on- 
the-Mount, ‘Sewanee, Le ret $8.. 


Maine 
~ Ap. $166.07 
ANGOR—St. John’s: Chi pts: 
Goi; GMO src ees «ee 2 aes 


spe % « 
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Acknowledgments 


BippErorD—Christ Church 8S. S.*: 
Gon, sc wamurnien ge On ea alent mie 
BIDDEFORD Poot—Mrs. J. Mason Mil- 
16T; Gen a> - 0b. s, vein ee way © s.4'ps es 


LIMESTONE—Advent: Gen.....++e+6- 
MonmoutH—Mrs. Charles S. Rich, Gen. 
NEWCASTLE — Mrs. Hugene Schuyler, 

Getd sxe sie Rinne rs Wee aes = Sarge 
OwL’s Hrap—Hleanor G. Magee, Gen. 
PoRTLAND—St. Luke’s S. S.*: Gen.... 


Marquette 


Ap. $13.00 


ISHPEMING—Grace: Wo. Aux., work of 
Rev. B. L. Ancell, Shanghai........ 


WINONA—WMission: Gen......e-seeee 5 
Maryland 
Ap. $1,417.68; Sp. $76.00 
ALLEGANY Cd. — Emmanuel Church 
(Cumberland) : Gen.....c.senecese 
ANNE ARUNDEL Co.—Christ Church 
(' West River).2 Gems aie 7. vee see 
St. Anne’s Parish (Annapolis): Gen., 


$165, > DOM 3 4S8.00 oii iste wise sare eae 
Severn Parish: ‘‘A Friend,’ Gen..... 
BALTIMORE Co.—Helen H. Dambmann 
(St.. George)! Gel. 10.45 <salawels wae 
Holy Comforter Chapel (Lutherville) : 
AGES | fosshalolic < sictangpekere ele sey <letetelel saver 
St. James’s (Monkton): Sp. for Tsing- 
poo Building Fund, Shanghai....... 
St. John’s (Huntingdon): Gen. 
St. John’s (Mt. Washington) : 
St. Mary’s (Franklintown) ; 
St. Thomas’s (Garrison Forest) : 
St. Timothy’s (Catonsville) : 
Trinity Church (Towson) : 
$4136, GON raise cts cin nig vis wiaeldierecas 
BALTIMORE—Advent: Gen..........4. 
Christ Church: Mothers’ Meeting, Sp. 
for Rev. Mr. Neve, for his work in 
the Mountain School, Virginia...... 
Emmanuel Church: Mrs. W. I. Brown, 
Cl) See Te eee we a er poe 
Grane: Work in the South, $10; Gen. 
(of which Miss Alice T. Tiffany, 
$10), $20; Wo. Aux., Miss Elizabeth 
L. Clark, “William V. Clark Memor- 
ial’ scholarship, St. John’s School, 
Cape Mount, West Africa, $25...... 
Holy Crosse Bi SA Getic vce cea bots a 
Memorial: Branch Wo. Aux., Gen.... 
Mt Catvary S Gann. 6 cise kes sxc 
Prince of Peace: Domestic Missions in 
the Far West, $25; Brazil, $55; Wo. 
Aux., Gen., $25; S. S.,* Gen., $15. , 
St. Andrew’s: Frn., $1; Gen., $25.... 
St. Barnabas’s and St. George’s: Frn.. 
St. Paul’s: Sp. for Dr. Correll’s work, 
ESV OUG irre Ate waa wort aeaie ERS amr entre te 
“SEL. WAS Sp: for Rey. Mr. Ancell, 
Shanghal «sa... argtaie mca 
Ry Uhrbrock, “Gen. eMac teres oer 
FREDERICK Co, —All Saints” * Parish 
(Frederick): Dom., $9.41; Indian, 
2.505 Colored, $3.75; Frn., $10.75; 
Mexico, $2.60; Brazil, $4. 75. mee arae 
Charlotte Rhett Ingle, Jl op. 2Or 
Bishop Roots’s work, Hankow...... 
HarFrorD Co.—Emmanuel Church 8. ms 
(Bet, Air) seGoen. ia saa. 
ght ee Co.— Grace (Bilieott City): 
OREO SAAN Wale 
Church of the ‘Good "Shepherd (aL 
bertons Gon wicwncee cvs costa we 
Mt. Calvary (Roxbury Mills) : Genz... 
St. Alban’s (Alberton): Gen,........ 
St. Mark’s (Highland): Gen......... 
St. John’s S. S.* (Hllicott City) : Gen. 
WASHINGTON Co.—St. John’s (Hagers- 
towns eGetiasaa. sees ae 
MIscELLANEOUS—“A Friend,” 


seen eee 


seee 


1 Gena 


173 
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13 
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Acknowledgments 


Massachusetts 


Ap. $3,856.36; Sp. $157.15 
ARLINGTON—St. John’s: Gen. 


Grace M. Hart, Sp. for rebuilding 
Sagada residences, Philippine Isl- 
POR Rs rerdiatic = ae lewis eye Mate ae ON ot 
BosToN—All Saints’ (Dorchester): § 
APEC SY C1 Id RE eh ce a a 
Ascension : Gen Susbanahatie aisisieue rere chee oe 


: “A Member,” Gen. 
Church of the Good Shepherd: Gen. 


Church of the Holy Spirit (Matta- 
eS RTO Late Uy ee eM a gd 
Orient Heights Mission (Hast) Ss 
Bs WOOT ciara aa Sept cust is Salta eine 
Church of Our Saviour (Roxbury): 
eee ATOM ove peal Seek Sauk tec 
Church of the Redeemer (South); S. 
Sime IGOR ons Snes ee ee Aan cna, 
St. James’s (Roxbury): Dom. and 
Frn., $100; S. S.,* “Percy Browne” 
(Graduate) scholarship, South Da- 
Ota; SEO dnpn: STB che eo cones ye 
St. John’s (Charleston) : Dom........ 
St. John’s (Hast): S. S.,* Gen....... 
St. John’s (Jamaica Plain): Gen..... 
St. John’s (Roxbury): Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Rev. Mr. Matthews’s School, 


Cape Mount, West Africa, $5; Girls’ 
Friendly Society, Sp. for salary of 


deacon, for Rev. Mr. Hughson, St. 
Andrew’s School, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee, $10; S. §.,* Gen., $32.73... 
St. Mary’s (Dorchester): scholarship 
in St. Hilda’s School, Wuchang, 
Hankow, $50; Gen., $125.16... ....... 
St. Pauls: Gen., $56; Wo: <Aux., 
Hooker School, Mexico, $6; San 
Gabriel, Brazil, $2; Isle of Pines, 
Cuba, $2; salary of Miss Wall, 
PENG 0 2 Osis, ohohencieiaie cei a oe ane eee 
PO CODEINE AULT fs o cbere die ind) 6: b eeli 0)1ae8 
Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., Hooker 
School, Mexico, $5; ‘‘A Member,’’ 
OUTS nL ven ess Septet tye RR cis Revlon e B51 
Mrs. George H. Monks, work in the 
PERN ERATTIORS.: 95,055. Sr ahe «Wat erece aoeke hee. 


Mrs. Van Renssalaer Thayer, Sp. for 
Ichang Equipment Fund, Hankow.. 
“L.’’ (Dorchester), Sp. for rebuild- 
ing residences at Sagada, Philippine 
Islands, $10; Sp. for St. Mary’s-on- 
the-Mount, Sewanee, Tennessee, $5.. 
“A Friend,” Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss 


Clara Carter’s personal account, 
RE Sey are ore CLE eee Crs 
BRIDGEWATER—Trinity Church: Altar 
GuTlde “Gen wais ove cuales ca aban esatsiate Be \astahe 
BROcKTON—St. Paul’s: Gen........+- 
BROOKLINE—Church of Our Saviour 
(Longwood): 8. S.,* Gen..... satan e'n 
CAMBRIDGE — Christ Church: Mrs. 
Charles R. Huson, Gen., $50; Wo. 


Aux., Hooker School, Mexico, $2... 
Bt. TAMES'Siz, GOW isa + 2% Bra ike ouaisy sree 
St. John’s 8. 8.*: Gen..... ita c ePe Se 
St. John’s Memorial Chapel: Gen..... 
St. Peter’s: Wo. Aux., Hooker School, 

Mexico, 50 cts.; San Gabriel, Brazil, 

50 cts.; Isle of ee ‘Cuba, 50 cts. ; 

Haiti, 50 rosie 
CHELMSFoRD—AII "Saints? See Gen. 
CHELSEA—St, Luke’s: Wo. ‘Aux. yn Ds 

for Tsu Building Fund, Kyoto...... 
CoHASSsSET—St. Stephen’s S. S.: Work 

of Archdeacon Stuck, Alaska.. 
Everett—Grace S, S.*: Gen........ 
Fay Rriver—Ascension: Dom., $80. 73: 

Frn., $55.74; S. S.,* “Ascension S. 

Se scholarship, Orphan Asylum, 

Cape Palmas, Africa, $50.......++. 
FRANKLIN—St. John’s S, S.*: Gen.... 
Hanover—St. Andrew’s: Frn........ 
HAvVERHILL—Trinity Church: Dom.... 


“Co 


200 


73 


HINGHAM—St. John’s 8. S.*: Gen.... 
HYANNISPORT—St. Andrew’s: Gen..... 
IpPsSwicH—Ascension Memorial: Frn., 
Po OM ppd WE BI ce cna etree a eras 
LAWRENCE—Grace;: Gen........++6- 6 
St- SOMME GON va ccse eels sise se asters 
LyNN—Incarnation: Frn., $3; 8. §.,* 
GON eS Roc OO tecenciarets ast" cee ate aace peste 
St. Stephen’s: (of which Mrs. BE. 8S 
JONNSONy S25). GeMmeie sss sel scese acheretcte 
MALDEN—St. Paul’s S. S.*: Gen...... 
MARSHFIELD HiLLS—‘‘Cash,’”’ Gen.... 
MAYNARD — St. George’s: ‘Catechism, 
Children’s, * “Genwirecsasesas scabs 
MEDFIELD—Advent 8. 8.*: Gen....... 
MEDFORD—Grace : $65.86, a ead 
$33. 965 Gelsironsnicie it peas ete wreltete 
MrDwAay—Christ Church S. 8.*: Gen. 
MIDDLESEX — Suburban Pastorate : 
$19.38, S. S.,* $9.25, Gen...... Perens 
MILLIS—St. Paulis §. Si*: Gens... .. 
MILTON—St. Michael’s 8S. S.*: (addi- 


tional) Gens sy astkhs-s ce ee he tees aietels 
NEEDHAM—Christ Church: Gen....... 
NEEDHAM HEIGHTS—Christ Church S. 
Sao GOI 6s eras sas os reteree nanan tere mee 
NEwtTon—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd (Waban): S. S.*: Gen....... 
Church of the Messiah (West and Au- 
burndale): ‘A Member,”  Dom., 


$166.67; Indian, $166.66; Frn., 
SUGGCIET Ee Scud oe en a eS 
es (Lower Falls): St. Mary’s, 
Trinity Church (Centre): Dom. and 
F cht | Re Se SAREE CRORE Enron Cotman Oc o 
F. K. Collins, work at St. Luke’s 
Hospital,  Shamehal cic eters aicendenes 


ee S. Alice Ranlett (Auburndale), 
en 
NEWBURYPORT—‘M. E. E.,” Sp. for 

debt on Rowland Hall, Salt Lake 

Citys Whe. ie see eens ears ce GAs. oreo 
_OSTERVILLE—St. Peter’s Chapel: 
PLyYMouTH—Ohrist Church: Gen., $17 ; 


«9/6 0) 4, 0 0-806 0 Sle 5) oo 6 Owe 8 0 oe 8 


Wo. Aux., Hooker School, Mexico, 
$1; San Gabriel, Brazil, $1; Isle of 
Pines, Cuba; $15 Haiti, $1.7... eric 
Quincy—Christ Church: Gen...... oe 
St. Chrysostom’s aa ts Gen 
REVERE—St. Anne’s S. S.*; Gen..... 
SHARON—St. John’s: Gentes cae 
SOMERVILLE—St. John’s (West) : $15, 
Sa Soon moat Oa Gola wanes ca haueveralatere 
St. Thomas’s:. Wo. Aux., Hooker 
School, Mexico, 25 cts.; Haiti, 25 
cts.; San Gabriel, Brazil, 25 cts.; 
Isle of Pines, Cuba, 25 cts. ; salary 
of Miss Wall, Tokyo, $1.......... 
SouTH FRAMINGHAM — St, Andrew’s : 
TES tpt igo eH CIO D Oo. OC uci Pe 


STOUGHTON—Trinity “Church : Gen.... 


Swampscott—Holy Name: Gen,..... 
TAUNTON—St. John’s: Gen..... a emia 
SE) TROIS: Ste GOD eataeld ciate arcescens eer elte 


ie am Br BBS Goss, Sp. for benefit of the 

children of St. Aone s-in-the-Wilder- 

ness, Alaska...... ; 
WaLtHam—Aseension 


O16 6 8 as 0 os 0 0 8 Ob ye etee eae 


oneiat Church : Mrs. 'M. Nr Preston, 
$25, Miss Abby R. Loring, $10, Gen. 

WarEHAM—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd: So 8% 3 Geli xa5 

MISCELLANEOUS—Domestic ‘Committee, 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for repairs on House 
of the Holy Child, Manila, Philippine 
USER, “hea 6 ako olo 1 O0 mats 

. Colored Committee, Wo. Aux., 
Ored Jia i< Om ae ON ROR ee 
Wo. Aux., Mrs. tee Selden, “Nancy 
B. Low” scholarship, St. John’s 
School, Cape Mount, West Africa, 
$2075 “cn Friend,” Sp. for Mr. Mat- 
thews’s School, Cape Mount, West 
Africa, $25.... treks frown Siete G 


wee eee 


Col-. 


50 


00 


820 


Michigan 


Ap. $446.26; Sp. $55.75 
ADRIAN—Ohrist Church: Wo. Aux., 
Alaska, $1; St. Paul’s School, Law- 
renceville, Southern Virginia, $1; 
Gen., $2; Sp. for Rev. A. W. Mann, 
General Missionary to Deaf-Mutes, 
IDSC LGU sreticl ciao re stiei  couer'a) on otras, pend cn eue i emenats 
ANN ARBOR—Mrs. A. J. Hall, 50 cts., 
Mrs. W. D. Adams, 50 cts., Mrs. A. 
G. Canfield, 50 cts., J. P. Judson, 
$1, Mrs. J. P. Judson, 50 cts., Miss 
Ma S.J udson, 60 cts,’ Gemeinewecanee 
DerTrRoIit—Christ Church: Gen., $206; 
“A Lady,’ Chinese Medical Missions, 
, AUS.) (Gen. ” S25amesre smn s 
Church of Our Saviour: Gen.......5. 
te Watthias’s : GOD. .ce emo meee ole sues 
St. Paul’s: Junior Aux., St. James’s 
Hospital, Anking, Hankow, $10; Sp. 
for Archdeacon Russell, Southern 
Virginia, $10; Sp. for Miss Rout- 
ledge, Philippine Islands, $15; Sp. 
for Bishop Horner, Asheville, $10; 
Frances Adams Memorial, Junior 
Aux., Sp. for Good Shepherd Hos- 
pital, Fort Defiance, Arizona, $10.. 
SEM Thomas7s: Wo. Alt... (ROC cr)<1 cones 
Prinity CRUrChs “GEO jasne 2 3 olen s eee 
DRYDEN—St. John’s: 
FLINT—St. Paul’s: 
LANSING—Mrs. Frances W. Cannell, 


W. Chapman’s School, Anvik, 
Alaska, $10; Wo. Aux., Alaska, $5; 
St. Paul’s ‘School, Lawrenceville, 
Southern Virginia, $1; Junior Aux., 
“Bishop C. D. Williams’ scholar- 
ship, St. Ce tale Cape Mount, 


Africa, : $25; S.* (additional), 
Gene Sir tates clea ee lees wake aehe 
Port Huron—Grace: Wo. Aux., 
Miaka. 55.3 Gen, SOx wee els rie ee 
Sacinaw—St. John’s (W. S.): Gen 
TECUMSEH—St. Peter’s: Gen........ 
TRENTON—St. Thomas’s: Wo. Aux., 
NENG C Sata Ein esate le e'v0rd 4 oun ee peti CM ge yee 


Michigan City 
Ap. $124.66 


ELKHART—St. John’s: Wo. Aux., Gen.. 
Fort WAYNE—Trinity Church: Gen.. 
LOGANSPORT—Trinity Church: Gen... 
SouTH BEND—St. James’s: $30.36, 

RSM rs PURO, WCRORM a, sirtenens bio sw Mts gues 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Gen...... 


Milwaukee 


Ap. $371.09; Sp. $14.00 
aoe FALLs — Christ Church: 
Cy Voter sarc EN OCHO ae n ei ae lee achat 

Eau CLatIre—Christ Church: Gen... 
ELKHORN—St. John’s: Gen.........- 
JANESVILLE—Christ Church: Gen..... 
KENOSHA—St. Matthew's: $60.43, S. 
ished 1555 AOR) ORME RCE RC tree RATE Se 5 
LAKE GENEVA—Holy Communion: Gen. 
gE ee — All Saints’ Cathedral: 
(Sele 8c 4 clo aeRO EERO E hee tone Sgouaen aerate 
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cation of Julia Red Eye, St. Mary’s 
Brieet South Dakota, $60; Gen., 
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POOL SMEINs HAST SMG «Melb eN a A file 
St. Paul’s: Sp. for Rey. C, B. Ackley, 
for his“work, Cuba, $3; H. S. El- 
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Aux., Rey. Mr. Littell’s work, Han- 
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SHARON—St. Mary’s: Gen........-+-. 
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MISCELLANEOUS “Little Helpers,” 
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ANOKA—Trinity Church: Gen......+. 
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BENSON—Christ Church: Gen........ 
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Sp. for Bishop Kendrick’s Hospital, 
Arizona 
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$7.10; S. S., Sp. for hospital at Se- 
Wanee, under care of Rey. 
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Washington Memorial Chapel, at 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, $5..... 
JACKSON—Mrs. E. L. Ragland, Gen.. 
LAUREL—St. John’s: Wo. Aux., Gen... 
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VICKSBURG — Holy Trinity Church: 
Gen., $107; Junior Aux., Branch No. 
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EAST WEARE—Holy Cross: Gen....... 
FRANCONIA—Mrs. G. B. Balch, Gen.... 
KEENE—St. James’s: Dom. and Frn.. 

Rev. E. A. Renouf, D.D., Porto Rico, 


$5; Philippines, $5; Sp. for use of 
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Ap. $1,340.66; Sp. $90.00 


ASBURY PARK—Trinity Church: Dom., 
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ATLANTIC City—St. James’s: 
BELMAR—Miss S. Mount, Dom. ae 
BERNARDSVILLE—St. Bernard’s : “Miss 
Kathleen Goold, for Anking Hospital, 
Hankow, $5; Wo. Aux., “A Mem- 
ber,” Sp. for repairs, House of the 
Holy Child, Philippine Islands, $5.. 
BURLINGTON—St. Mary’s: Gen....... 
CLARKSBORO—S?. Peter's: Gen....... 
ELIZABETH—St. John’s: Sp. for Church 
Extension Fund, Porto Rico, $15; 
Woman’s Foreign Aid Committee, 
“St. John’s’ bed in Blizabeth Bunn 
Hospital, Wuchang, Hankow, $40. 
Tronity Church: Gen... 6.50 00 vee 


Mrs. S. A. Clark, Sp. for Miss M. 
A. Wood, for the peat! Fund, 
wactenee Hankow...... 
Miss K. N. and Mrs. M. A. ‘Olmsted, 
Sp. for Church Extension Fund, 
Porto! Rico eaolewurethorrpeksrsteene ere 
FREEHOLD—St. Peter’s: Gen......... 
Garwoop—St. Mark’s 8. S.: Gen... 
GIBBSBORO — St. John-in- -the- Wilder- 
ness: Doms, SG6Shrpyy SC e. testes 
GLADSTONE—St. Luke’s: Gen........ . 
HADDONFIELD—Grace : Gen. Steapersta 
LAMBERTVILLE—St, Andrew’s + ‘Frn. ate 
LONG BRANCH—St. James’s: (of which 
apportionment, 1907-08, $42.49) 
Gan crucrcie ansnaie tetkonsasteorete Starter er aneentens 
METUCHEN—St. Luke’s: Gen......... 


MoorEestown—Trinity Church: Gen., 
S21 SIS. ory a kveve Chl Ee Wield 
Memorial” scholarship, St. John’s 
School, Cape Mount, Africa, $25.... 

NAVESINK—AII Saints’: Gen......... 

NEw BRUNSWICK—St. John the Evan- 
getist?s: Wo. Aux., Gen........ moe 

OcEAN CiITy—Rev. John Liggins, Sp. 
for Rev... Y. eee Mission, 
OMY ON wench maisiettas sells spildgagee te roueetets 

Pena Alice, "$5; Miss A. 
M.’ Barden, $5, Geni... 9. s+ = 

RumMson—St. George’s: Sp. for life in- 
surance of ean Mr. Mosher, Shang- 
hai eo beard moneaicat 

SEA Girt—St.  Uriel’s S. e ie 
ANGE SI. startle 

SOMERVILLE—St. John’s : 
Rey. Clarence C. Silvester, Gen., "$5. 

SoutH AmBoy — Christ Church : In- 
dian, 60 ctast Gé6n). $3o.52sy.. eae 

Woopsury—Christ Church: Gen..... 
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New York 


Ap. $7,356.08; Sp. $3,021.66 
BHDPORD—K. 2? (Gem. ejsvecvic¥ a, stone wise 
BRONXVILLE — Christ Church: “A 

Friend,’ scholarship, Boone Univer- 
sity, Wuchang, Hankow, $25; two 
beds in Elizabeth Bunn Hospital, 
Wuchang, Hankow, $25; Girls’ 
School, Manila, Philippine Islands, 
$37.50; Wo. Aux. Sp. for Good 
Shepherd Hospital, Fort Defiance, 
ATIZONA,.. SOO. cis.wi av lem pase ar eee 


CROTON FALLS—Miss Frances H,. Close, 


Alaska, $5; Colored, $5; Indian, $5; 
Porto Rico, $5; Philippines, $5; 
Dom., $5; Africa, $5; China, $5; 


Japan, $5; Haiti, $5; Sp. for Bishop 
Holly, for rebuilding of Trinity 
Church, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, $10; 
Sp. for Good Shepherd Hospital, Fort 
Defiance, Arizona, $5 
GARRISON—St. James’s Chapter (Mani- 
tou): Sp. for work of Rey. H. 
McNulty, SHaNShal iy 6 csv vigsmone 
HAVERSTRAW—Trinity Church 8. S.*: 
Gen. 
HIGHLAND—Holy Trinity Church : Gen. 


HIGHLAND FAauLs — Holy Innocents’: 
AS ORE) ore ae Wise eh Bletae, bene oni inteie eis eileen 

Hype ParK—St. James’s: Dom...... 

IRVINGTON — St. Barnabas’s: Philip- 
pines, $25; Alaska, $25; Wisconsin, 
$25; Dom., $2; Gen., $266.80; Sp. 


for Bishop Brown, Arkansas, $25... 
LARCHMONT—St. John’s: Gen........ 
LiBERTY—St. Luke the Beloved Sais 

BCU: ROM rats 16 ese, & econ elo N6 he 


VED Mie alae Sta Luke’s: ‘C. F. com ” 
Gitk. “Sain seme conG ayalisic susie veseTe 
MIDDLETOWN—Grace 8. sg. on SP GHOTE sie, 3) eh é 
MILTON—AIl Saints’ S. S. *; Gen.. 

MONTROSE—Divine Love: Frn, aietederana 
Mt. VERNON—Ascension: Sp. for Dr. 


Correll’s work, Tsu, Kyoto, $1; Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Good Shepherd Hos- 
pital, Fort Defiance, Arizona, $10.. 
Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., Sp. for Good 
Shepherd Hospital, la Defiance, 
Arizona 
John W. Hammond, ‘Gen. 
NEWBURGH—St. George’s : Gen 


Ce cd woh w wrens 
se ewes 


St. Paul’s: Gen. et iss: S. §.,* 
CeO lel etches eva cliels secvade’ a tecsysy a, atau ore 
Lelia R, Ramsdell, Sp. “for Died Sosa 
TAM URADic ie Mic wustenss cagvelene ote: 

NEW Paurz—Mission :. GOR eiermatie cece 

NEW ROcHELLE—Trinity Church : “A 
NEGTIUD OTA uaVORY G's Chott 6 a rcvece ginstiere ells 

NEW YorRK—AIlL Souls’: “Dom. and 


Frn., $109.23; Sp. for Building Fund, 
St. Agnes’s Hospital, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, $5; Sp. for Bishop Brent, 
Sagada Mission, Philippine Islands, 
$5; Sp. for Tsu Building Fund, 
Kyoto, $5; St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, 
$5; Tanana Mission, Alaska, $5.... 
Beloved Disciple: Dom. and Frn...... 


Calwary: ‘A Member,” Gen., $300; 
native work in Mexico, PAU Sa 
Christ Church: Gen. $50; Girls’ 


Friendly Society, Sp, for Cape Pal- 
mas Orphan Asylum, Africa, $1.50. 
Christ Church (New Brighton) : salary 
of Bishop Paddock, Eastern Oregon, 
Church Missions House Chapel: Fare- 
well Service; Alabha oii. 35s vk aint 
Grace: Gen., $927; Miss James A. 
Scrymser, Sp. for Miss Wood, for 
books for Boone University, Wu- 
chang, Hankow, $10; Rev. W. R. 
Huntington, D.v., Sp. for Manila 
Cathedral Fund, Philippine Islands, 
$100; St. Augustine’s League, Com- 
mittee on Missions to Colored People, 
Sp. for St. Agnes’s Hospital, Ral- 
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S103. Sp. for 


eigh, North Carolina, 
Charlotte, 


Good Samaritan Hospital, 


North Carolina,.$10... 208 sssevesss 1,05 


Holy Apostles’: Gen. ...-.srsesseeeee 
Holy Communion: Wo, Aux., Sp. 
St. Matthew’s Hospital, Fairbanks, 
Alasks. (555 0308 Fad t sans oe eee wee 
Holy Cross 8S. 8.* 
Holy Faith: Wolorod: 
SUGOL08 ts,c cite eageto tv. ooh eth eae 
Holy Trinity Church (Harlem) : 
Through Miss Violet H. Bond, Gen.. 
Incarnation: Sp. for church in Hen- 
dersonville, Asheville, in charge of 
Rev. R. N. Willcox, $25; Wo. Aux., 
“Three Members,” ‘A Thank-offer- 
ing,’’ Sp. for repairs on the House 
of the Holy Child, Manila, Philippine 
Islands, $50; Junior Aux., Gen., 
$100; Mrs. Clinton Ogilvie, Sp. for 
debt on Rowland Hall, Utah, $250.. 
Intercession: Gen. (of which Miss 
Augusta D. Hopkins, $10)......... 
St. Andrew’s (Richmond) : 
Geto hiete ea Siete ctaSisietecd Golan ie ois aie 
St. Chirysostom’s : Wo. Aux., Sp. for re- 
pairs on the House of the Holy 
Child, Manila, Philippine Islands, 
$30; Sp. for Miss Woods, at her dis- 
cretion, Alesis, S60... 4 6s se-ww as 
St. George’s: Sp. for purchase of prop- 
erty at aa Mission, Fay, Okla- 
TIGNES > 9 aide Sele eh aie ali ote ae Wwe aeee ae eka 
St. James’s: “Wo. Aux., Sp. for Arch- 
deacon Spurr, West Virginia, $25; 
Sp. for Christ School, Arden, Endow- 
ment of August 2d and 3d, Asheville, 
$200; Sp. for Rev. Percy Ferris, 
Wichita, Kansas, $10; Mrs. E. Wal- 
pole Warren, Sp. for Tsu Building 
Fund, Kyoto, $1,500; Junior Aux., 
child’s bed in Bunn Memorial Hos- 
pital, Wuchang, Hankow, $30; sup- 
port of scholarship in St. Hilda’s 
School, Wuchang, Hankow, $50; 
support of boy in school, Soochow, 
Shanghai, $50; Akita Kindergarten 
work, Tokyo, $10; Kawagoe Kinder- 
garten work, Tokyo, $30; St. James’s 
Hospital, Anking, Hankow, $30; 
work in Philippines, $380; ‘‘Rey. 
Walpole Warren’’ scholarship, St. 
John’s School, Cape Mount, Africa, 
$25; St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, $40; 
St. Elizabeth’s Indian School, Stand- 
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ern Virginia, $20; work among poor 
whites, Sewanee, Tennessee, $20; 
Gen., $20; Sp. for St. Agnes’s Hos- 
pital, Raleigh, North Carolina, $35; 
Sp. for Mrs. Wetmore, Christ School, 
Arden, Asheville, $50. 5 ..cs 5 ase en 
St. John’s (Clifton): Gen..... are Sears 
St. Luke’s: Gen..... POU it wre 
St. Luke’s Chapel: Gen..... sk 
St. Martha’s 8S. S.* (Van Nest) : "Gen. 
St. Mary’s: Gen. (of which S. S.,* 
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St. Marys S. S.* (Mott Haven) : 
St. Mary-the-Virgin: Gen........ 
St. Philip’s S. S.*: Gen., $40; Sp. for 
support of Louise Martin, St. Augus- 
tine’s ae Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, $35.. 
St. Thomas’s: G 
Gen., $10; “H.,” native Mexican 
work, $100; Brazil, $100; Sp. for 
Miss Thackara’s hospital work, Fort 
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Trinity Church: Gen., $50; Rev. W. T. 
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Sp. for Good Shepherd Hospital, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona, $75........ 
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PELHAM MANOR—Christ Church: Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Good Shepherd Hos- 
pital, Fort Defiance, Arizona....... 
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POUGHKEEPSIE—Christ Church: Gen.. 
St. Faith’s School: Junior Aux., sup- 
port of girl, St. Hilda’s School, Wu- 
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“Hope” scholarship, High School, 
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WHITE PLAINS ace: Miss E, N. 
Ely,: Gen., $3; Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Good Shepherd Hospital, Fort De- 
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Church” scholarship, in St. John’s 
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Annie Cheshire, Shanghai.......... 
CoOLEEMEE—Church of the Good Shep- 
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ary of Miss Annie Cheshire, Shang- 
hai 


HILLSBORO—St. Matthew’s: Wo. Aux., 
salary of Miss Annie Cheshire, 
SSM EAD coc cs ogee were i oi Bhar wlan altar) 

LEAKESVILLE—LZpiphany: Gen....... 

LEXINGPON—Grace: Gen., $30; Wo. 


Aux., salary of Miss Annie Cheshire, 
Shanghai, 
LITTLETON—St. Alban’s: 
MaApDIson—St. John’s: Wo. Aux., 
ary of Miss Annie Cheshire, Shang- 
hai 
MayoDAN—Church of 


the M essianh : 


Wo. Aux., salary of Miss Annie 
Cheshire; Shanghai. i icici crew aes 
MIDDLEBURG — Heavenly Rest: Wo. 
Aux., salary of Miss Annie Cheshire, 
Shane hails srocrets easyetes ie aeeoteneys 
OxFoRD—St?. ‘Stephens : Wo. Aux., 
salary of ae Annie ‘Cheshire, 
BNANS Malem moter oo stolons, & evetensnat omel sles stats 
RALEIGH—Onrist "Church : “A Mem- 
ber,” Sp. for Rey. ©. F. McRae, 
Shanghai, $1; Wo. Aux., salary of 
Miss Annie Cheshire, Shanghai, 


SLO. -Lersteta chs ates are hate eis aievene ee 
Church of the Good Shepherd: Gen., 
$5; salary and travelling expenses 
of Miss Annie W. Cheshire, Shang- 
hai, $37.50; salary and travelling 
expenses, Miss Elizabeth T. Ches- 
hire, Hankow, $37.50; Wo. Aux., sal- 
ary of Miss Annie phen Shang- 
Had TS LO ierecset isto arian ake ones Syetiovereiiey sivehors 
Mrs. A. EB, Deveraux, $1. ‘50, ““Anony- 
MOUS, eS 2 Gen Aen ene aie eeeenenere eats 
RIDGEWAY—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd: Wo. Aux., salary of Miss 
Annie Cheshire, Shanghai... 
Rocky Mount—Church of the Good 
Shepherd: Wo. Aux., salary of Miss 


Annie Cheshire, Shanghai....... 
Rowan Co.—St. Andrew’s: Dom, and 
EPR TSs “Dreyecaiauen ste ser teverepeua ate ceknh bet sine) oes 


SCOTLAND NEeck—Trinity Church : Wo. 
Aux., salary of Miss Annie ae fs 


Fo} az Gated alec | Seesmic pry Pane: Colbie 
SMITHFIELD — Transfiguration: Wo. 
Aux., salary of Miss Annie Cheshire, 
Shanehaitecd pase wa atin. Farr NS ics 
SouTHERN PINES—‘G., Pe GON Marie eases 


WARRENTON—Emmanuel Church : Wo. 


Aux., salary of Miss Annie ‘Ches- 
hire, Shanghai.<7.. agendlions Gy ohereteusne 
WELDON—Grace: Wo. Aux., salary, of 


Miss Annie Cheshire, Shanghai, $6; 
Se Sie Gen ~S20 eon on ules 
WINSTON—St. Paul's: Wo. ‘Aux., ‘sal- 
ory of Miss Annie  Ghoabite; Shang- 
ATS everccens 
MISCELLANEOUS—St. 
Daughters of the King, 


"‘Mary’s| Chapter, 
Wo. Aux., 


salary of Miss Annie Cheshire, 
SWAP ONS teccretseonsaets auctercusuct ns oie eta teas 
Convocation of Raleigh, Junior Aux,, 
salary of Miss Annie Cheshire, 
SHAM Sales ncn.sa is estes sane Mab aiels 
SCANONYIMOUS , Cleiiacis) » avelete a sole ora 
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95 


26 


00 


80 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
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00 
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00 


00 


00 


00 
50 
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Ohio 
Ap. $160.86; Sp. $4.00 
BoAwRDMAN—St. James’s: Frn......4+ _8 
CLEVELAND—St. Paul’s S. S.*: Gen.. 72 
Hast Liverpoot—St, Stephen’s: Gen.. 3 
MEDINA—St, Paul’s: Gen.....--.+44% 23 
PAINESVILLE—Mrs. H. P. Knapp, Sp. 

for Rev. W. J. Cuthbert, Kyoto..... 4 
TOLEDO—St, Andrew’s: Gen.....+-+6. 3 
Trintty Church; Gen....-sscccceves , 50 
WELLSVILLE—Ascension: Gen........ 2 

Oregon 
Ap. $53.41 
OREGON CiTy—St. Paul’s: Gen....... 36 
PorTLAND—St. Mark’s: Gen......... 15 
Sr. HeEeLEen’s—Christ Church 8S. S.* 
MRODG 9%. ctie S(ellnieyay © bt5ye ote terete yet sy tee 
Pennsylvania 
Ap. $11,089.37; Sp. $1,495.30 
ANDALUSIA—Church of the Redeemer 

CRADEL 3% GOT score fete nets lert otsal ae ons elon 20 
ARDMORE—Mrs. F. M. ee Gen.. 5 
IBRISTOL—S?t. Paul’s: Gen........+.. 16 
Church of the Redeemer: " Blizabeth 

Ds Williamis; \Qenisitsns, ocararewenctebecrele rs uene 3 
BRYN ey Mite-Box, No. 

2 OSOM DON. sijoseie ate teen coders eters 65 

Miss Gertrude ‘s. Ely, $50, Miss 

Henrietta B. Ely, $10, Gen......... 60 
CENTRE HiItL—Trinity Chapel: Gen. 2 
ee ee oe Church (Buck- 

ineham) AGEN. pysieacecele ls errors Aigo 5 
CHELTENHAM—St. “Pauls i © <2) 1 Vere egy 86 
CHESTER—St. Luke’s: Gon aes 10 
St. Paul’s: Laura J. Hand Memorial 

Offorine + Genis ose Sh dele awh, ectehens 60 
CLIFTON HEIGHTS—St. Stephen’s: Gen. 16 
COATESVILLE—Trinity Church: Gen... 1 
DOWNINGTOWN—St. James’s: Dom., 

$9.60)5.. Wry, SLT.0 ns owns © one i 27 
DOYLESTOWN—St. Pauwl’s: Gen....... a 
EDDINGTON—Christ Church: Gen..... 54 
GREAT VALLEY—St. Peter’s; Gen..... 26 
GwyYNEDD—Church of the Messiah: 

Genes Weis fenategae) crleretelcleraupwerey ens 157 
HULMEVILLE—Grace: Gen. : 15 
Se ame tice of Our ‘Saviour : 

Gen., $207; Indian Hope pee ieee 

Indian, $10 vie vans, 2 ee ey a) 
KENNETT SquaRE—Advent : % “Gen. Nols arene 10 
LANSDOWNE—St. John the Evan- 

DEUS S 2 NGO, 52 o)'s% 5.5) 016s whens phareaeteusyers 75 
New Lonpon—St. John’s: Gen.. . EA 
NORRISTOWN—AIl Saints’: Gen....... 70 
St. John’s: Dom., Rae: Sm EDey epee 

COMPO see Ocieru wate: s eleicnemen som Tame 66 
NORWOoD—St. Stephen’s: “Gen. asieue 88 
PHILADELPHIA — All Saints’ (Lower 

Dublin) : $120.59, Junior Aux., $10, 

Ch Base proyerphets. 0 ssasinrauvusie Ruclare@rs nis tac et ks 130 
All Souls’: Ghat. 6, see 5 
Calvary (Germantown) : Wo. Aux., cf 

$120, Girls’ Friendly Society, $1.50, 

POTS 5 «eras 121 
Calwary (Northern Liberties) : “Gen. .! ‘6 
Christ Church: Gen.......+.2... 422 
Christ Church (Franklinville) : Gen.. 50 
Christ Church (Germantown): Dom., 

$49.98 ; al $25.85 ; Dom. and 

¥rn., $28.2 CLRERE ACR AAI SG acters me OND ama 9 
Christ Ohurch. Hospital : CHONG hiss sis 5 
ngs rps : Dom. and Frn., $30. 14; 

en., ipa aM ortuere wenrelg etn teeta Mnne moe 35 
Epiphany (Germantown): Gen....... 155 
Epiphany ela (Sherwood) : Gen. 30 
Grace (Mt. Airy): Wo. Aux, 

$161.75 (In Memoriam), “J. D. S.,” 

SHOOT MGS. ss: 5 theag hierdie ene c aeete om GEL: 
Grace Church Chapel: Gen.......... 13 
Holy Apostles’: Mrs. bse C. Thomas, 

(CGyal RP Peotcirecererae nek ROO 
Holy Innocents’ (Tacony) : ‘Gen. het 40 
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+ Holy Trinity Church: Dom. and Frn. 600 
EPR manneto § Gens « & sis.c sisi wie aistea eur 10 
Church of the Messiah (Port Rich- 

MON)! FG. icises sie ess eins tela hiene roue 35. 
St. Ambrose’s: GON... oe sce ce wecsees 15 
St. Andrew’s (Eighth and Spruce 

Streets): King’s Daughters, two 

days’ service of some deaconess or 

nurse, shanghai, $4; work of kin- 

dergarten (one day), Tokyo, $1.... 5 
St. Augustine’s Chapel; Gen.......+++. 22 
St. Clement’s: Gen., $50; Sp. for St. 

Mary’s School, Sewanee, Tennessee, 

$10; Sp. for Rev. R. E. Wood, Wu- 

chang, Hankow, for purchase of 

Jand,” $5.5. ooscadl seals Seep eee s aleces 65 
St., Biuizabetiv's = Gans sc sicles slo se oo 35 
St. George’s (Richmond): Gen....... 30 
St. George’s (West) : Gens... 52. ss 0% 6 
St. James’s: ‘‘A Member,’ Dom., $100; 

“HW. H. D.,”" Wo.. Aux., Gen., $200... 300 
St. James’s (Kingsessing) : Gen...... 36 
St.. James-the=-Lese: Gen. ...2s.csccse 75 
St. Luke’s (Germantown): “A Sub- 

scriber to the SPIRIT OF MISSIONS,” " 

rs) eS a. aCe ee 
St. Tubes (Kensington) : Gen., $115; 

Miss H. F. Sharple’s Bible- class, Sp. 

for Dr. William Jefferys, Shanghai, 

$9.30'-45 o5.5 he eile ae Oo ae 124 
St. Luke’s Memorial 8S. S.* (Bustle- 

ton): Dom., $41.89; Frn., $41.89.. 83 
St. Marys GWeat jo Oi. ssos ciel tet tie v4 
St. Matthew’s (Francisville) : $108.50 

Men’s Bible-class, $30, Gen........ 138 
St. Michael’s (Germantown) : Gen 127 
St. Paut’s (Aramingo): Gen......... 26 
St. Paul’s (Chestnut Hill): ‘‘A Mem- 

ber,’’ $100, Wo. Aux., $75, Gen..... 175 
St. Paul’s Memorial (Overbrook): 

Dom. ($255 Frn., SLT-BO ss. wee ss 42 
St. Peter’s (Third and Pine Streets): 

Gen. (of which Wo. Aux., $10), 

$721; ‘A Member,’ Rey. Mr. 

Walke’s salary, Tokyo, $350..... tis, DO 
St. phe (Germantown): Wo. Aux., 

Ars oe ree sem ahs FS 
St. Simon the Cyrenian S. S.*: Gen.. 252 
Bt... Stephens) Gen... tv. owisee aenen ere 215 
St. Timothy’s (Roxborough) Dom. 

QING) PIN <3 tans cyets are eich ete ee ies 74 
Bo. Patusa ! POON. Sols see eae eeaae.s 10 
Church of the Saviour: Gen.......... 585 


Estate of George C. Thomas, Sp. for 


St. John’s University, Shanghai.... 1,000 
Miss Annie Frazier, Gen........... 400 
Tuesday Bible-class, Sp. for Rowland 

Hall,« Utena Bigs Strauch alte asic, atatie hoger 338 

Mr. and Mrs. Evan - Randolph 

(Cnesress Hill), $10, “Cash,” $150, 

GOtis gc hokven a gl s.*. Syexatran\als cto, ene 160 

“x, “Y. Z.,"’ Alaska, $50; North Da- 

kota, $50; Oklahoma, $50 Site i eae 150 

Miss L, R. Haines, Gen.i..ss Sas oss 62 

Juliet C. Walker and Francis Custer 

EXWUDIOYs (GON 2s 65.5 fare Seah sunccin tener o aneta 25 

Hllene Pimlen.. Gen. owicess tot oe 25 

Miss Mary E. Clarkson (German- 

town); Wo. Aux.) ‘Gen. isi. 10 

Through Mrs. Charles J. Dougherty, 

GEN; co tpn oe eeaier 10 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph’ com We. MeGee 

(Roxborough), Gen.......... 2 

Miss Marion N. Duftie, Sp. tor 

Nevada. sic okie or 1 
PHOENIXVILLE—St. Peter's: ‘ “Gen. see oe O71 
PROSPECT PARK—St. James's : MORO art 15, 
QUAKERTOWN — Emmanuel Church: 

Co) CEMIrRCS OA Ain MoM RC Ei ees eee ae ae 12 
RIDLEY PARK—Christ Church: Gen. St 
St. John the Evangelist’s (Essington) : 

GOR. vs grit aicoiid hehcotciccue ae tee 26 


jy In the August SPIRIT OF MISSIONS there was 
an error in acknowledging the contributions 
from this parish, the first two amounts should 
have read Holy Trinity Church, Bishop and Mrs. 
Mackay-Smith and the Misses Mackay-Smith, 


$1,000, Wo. Aux., $300, Gen. 
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Acknowledgments 


ROCKDALE—Calvary: $5, St. Eliza- 
beth’s Guild, $5, S. S., $3.02, Gen.. 
SWARTHMORE—Trinity Church: Gen. 
(of which Dr. Mary Brown, $10, 
Mrs. Sidwell, $1, through Mission 
Study Class, S. S., $14.18), $49.14; 
John Howard Bowen, Dom., $2. 
UPPER MERION—Christ Church: Gen. 
UPPER PROVIDENCE—St. Paul’s Memor- 
Mit COMERS) S GOR. sic cl Weis win weet 
Union Church (Audubon): Gen....... 
WAYNE—St. Mary’s Memorial: Indian. 
WELDON—St. Peter’s: Gen........... 
WEST CHESTER—Holy Trinity Church: 
Gen., $125.51; Miss Sarah H. Lind- 
ley (in loving memory), bed in St. 
James’s Hospital, Anking, Hankow, 
WER Meee ate Ras creat Flo gcreaue Sues wie ts « & 
WEST WHITELAND—St. Paul’s: Gen... 
WHITE MArRSH—St. Thomas’s: Gen., 


$151; Sp. for Tsu Building Fund, 
PAV DEM a mote wctepaicveiecerstcbe Gielbe swe 4,5 
WYNCOTE—AIl Hallows’: Gen........ 
YARDLEY—St. Andrew’s: Gen........ 


MISCELLANEOUS—Domestiec Committee, 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for St. Luke’s Memor- 
ial Hospital, Ponce, Porto Rico..... 
Interests on funds in bank,* Gen... 


“Anonymous,” Wo. Aux., Gen...... 
eS oe NV On WAM Ricg, GOI ctecns aise sachs es 
Pittsburgh 


Ap. $1,045.27; Sp. $15.00 
BEAVER FALLS—St. Mary’s: Gen..... 
BuTLER—St. Peter’s: Dom. and Frn... 
EmporiuM—mmanuel Church: Gen.. 
ERIE—F. S. Phelps, $10, Florence Mis- 


sioner, $5, Sp. for Rowland Hall, 
ERIE, = eae cc's a's bine BR o Ooh oe aes, 
FRANKLIN—St. John’s; Dom......... 
OAKMONT—St. Thomas’s: Gen....... 


PiTTsBURGH—Calvary : 

Pete BOOT os. > aa 3 x 4s aleleg) o 935 
Church of the Redeemer: Gen 
Trinity Church: $500, S. S.,* $21.93, 


RA oes PSUs ohe is fe iss ale) swe otfatel(s 
SEWICKLEY—St. Stephen’s: Gen...... 
Quincy 
Ap. $46.50 
KEWANEE—St. John’s: Gen.........- 
TISKILWA—St. Jude’s: Gen.......... 


Rhode Island 
Ap. $1,910.44; Sp. $531.25 


ASHTON—St. John’s: Gen a acer sieve 

BrIsToL—St. Michael’s: Gen......... 

CRANSTON—St. Bartholomew’s Sbuis@ere 
RR Ci TA Cot tree pt dnorts' el alas Tae Sie esa ey Gin! ibe 

CRroMPTON—St. Philip’s: $7.25, S. S., 
SSOL Ts ACD « o:0 aes 

La FAYETTE—St. Gabriel’s 8. 8. * . Gen. 

LONSDALE — Christ Church: Junior 
Aux., Alaska, $5; Colored, $3; In- 
dian, resis TAI TAgh a Pied ore ets ecctenanatle estate 


NARRAGANSETT Prrr—Tyn- ‘y- coed : wee 
NEwPorT—Emmanuel Church: Gen. 
Trinity Church: Gen. 
NortTH PROVIDENCE Fruit Hill Chapel: 
S859. S5* $12:20; 
Pawtucket—Advent : 


secre 


$11.67, Dom. and Frn...... Bievercl os 
St. Pails! GEN ys ie eee SMS sea wane Awtcss 
PROVIDENCE—Calvary : Gen. FORO Oe 
St. Andrew's: Gen....... atstesretoteh 
St, James’s: Gen....... 


‘St. John’s: Dom., $67 ; Frn.,, "$75: Gen., 


$595.27 38. s., “St. John’s 8. 8.” 
scholarship, St. Mary’s School, South 
Dakota, SGOs. We sc. 
St. Stephen's: Gen. 
TIVERTON—Holy Trinity Church S. 
Se GOW 6. o see 010 
WAKEFIELD——Ascension : COT sachets fais 


Ce ee 


°$8.75, 8. 8.) 


WICKFORD—St. Paul’s S. S.*: Gen.... 
MISCELLANEOUS—"‘A Friend,’ Sp. for 
support of Mr. R. A. Kemp, Boone 
Collowe; Milan ikio wim. cheese 6 sr tare we ere 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
PRU ECV OUO is Wohin: cage hela haha ach 


South Carolina 


Ap. $189.74; Sp. $110.00 
AIKEN—St. Thaddeus’s: Wo. Aux., 
Japanese Bible-women, Kyoto, $5; 
Nana Shand Wilson Day-school, 
Hankow, $1; for assistant for Miss 
McCullough, Porto Rico, $1; Sp. for 
“Bishop Howe’’ cot, St. Mary’s Or- 
phanage, Shanghai, $50.00 00 ees 
CHARLESTON—Holy Communion: 

Aux., Sp. for scholarship, 
Alaska, $10; Junior Aux., 
Capers Day-school, Wuchang, 
kow, $6 nens esos a Peas eas aaa e% 
St. Michael’s: Wo. Aux., assistant to 
Miss McCullough, Porto Rico, $2; 


Bible-women, Kyoto, $10;  Bible- 
women, Hankow, $10; Nana _ “S. 
Wilson Day-school, Hankow, $5; 


Gen., $10.64; Mary Pinckney Fund, 
Bible-women, Tokyo $3; #£=4Junior 
Aux., Bishop Capers Day-school, Wu- 


chang, Hankow, $5; Sp. for Hiei 
Trinity Orphanage, Tokyo, $40. 
St: Philip’s 8. S8.* 3 Gen... 5... 
CoLUMBIA—Tvrinity Church: “Pp. 4 Gen. 
HASTOVER—Ztom: ‘Genu. ..ek sclesnee os 
EDGEFIELD—Trinity Church: $3.58, S. 
S.A. G5 tSy Genito eters eer oom 
GEORGETOWN — Prince George: Wo. 


Aux., Mary Pinckney Fund, for Bible 
Wonten;y a LOK VO a acces come 
HARTSVILLE—St. Bartholomew’s: Gen. 
LAURENS—Fipiphany : Wo. Aux., assist- 
ant for Miss McCullough, Porto Rico, 
$5; Gen., $5 


Mrs. A... Cy Haskell, dr Geneec ns 10s 
meer —-Sheldon 8S. S8.*: 
OTs" aroxteenoncheysteveustersnveticedamevenceai 
OLYMPIA—Trinity Church S. S.: Bible- 
Class, «Genie saints. sxe St aK sroptanate 
SENECA—Ascension: Gen............ 
SPARTANBURG—Advent: Mrs. W. S. 
Manning, Sp. for Bishop Horner’s 
work, Asheville, $50; Sp. for Rey. 


Mr. McRae’s work, Tsing-poo, Shang- 
hai, $53) Wo. Aux: Gen, $205... « 
TRENTON—Ohurch of Our Saviour: Gen 
MISCELLANEOUS—‘‘A. C. W.,” Gen.... 
SANonYMOUS 2 GEG ear.us cane sete creole 


Southern Ohio 
Ap. $363.19; Sp. $10.00 


CINCINNATI — Christ Church: Gen., 
$129.93; Sp. for Bishop Kendrick, 
New Mexico and Arizona, $10...... 

Grace (Avondale) : Gen........ Bate ac 

Church of Our Saviour: Gen......... 

DaytTon—Christ Church: Gen....... 6 

DELAWARE—St. Peter’s S. S.: Gen 

MitForD—St. Thomas’s: Frn. gees 

NEWARK—Trinity Church : Gen. Raat 

ZANESVILLE — St. James’s: ‘Faith, 3 
“Harry and Louise Memorial’ schol- 
arship, St. Mary’s Renou South 
DA KOGA: leisinieipie wesive plaice cdeterapeneeune a eeeen 


Southern Virginia 
Ap. $504.40; Sp. $15.00 
APPOMATTOX Co.—St. Paul’s, Patrick 


Parish: Dom., 50 cts.; Frn., 50 cts. 
AvueustTa Co.—Trinity Church (Staun- 


ton): "8. 7S,. “Ci McN. Whittle 
scholarship, St. J phe University, 
Shanghai ....... aon 

Thomas M. Rawson cat Staunton), 


Gen. 


12 


15 


30 


40 
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00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 
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Bato Co—Christ Church (Warm 
Springs) : Woman’s Guild, Gen... . 
CAMPBELL Co.—Through Mrs. L. §S. 


Radford (Lynchburg), Gen. eon 
John’s 


CHESTERFIELD Co. —_ St. 
(Chester) : Dom. and Frn.......... 
Dinwippipn Co.—Grace (Petersburg) : 
PERN iis Sige aliens ere a 2s sa rehedt et ecalaue 
St. John’s (Petersburg) Dom, and 
ACTA asic site fecal Sydira: atreie oe 56, 'e Seley oe Oo enipie tas 
St. Stephen’s (Petersburg) S... S55 
C21) RM ce area aCe Re ee oe 
MECKLENBURG Co. — Christ Chapel 


(Boydton) : GOD seve euscarstspert* eestwstan 
St. John’s (Chase City) : Gen. ss. we. on 
Helen H. McGuire, Gen........+... 
MonTGcomEprRY Co.—Grace (East Rad- 


POL) GON «ics ars) gues eneen a orev a a eanne 
NELSON Co.—Grace (Massies Mill) 
OS iat eS OEM AE PEER en tee 
NorFoLtK Co.—St. Paul’s (Norfolk) 


CBN OSs i hice bs dan oe plete ere ape ans 
(Norfolk)—Wo. Aux., ‘‘Bishop Meade” 


scholarship, St. Mary's Hall, Shang- 
hai, $50; ‘‘Members,”’ Gen., SZO0 here 
NORTHAMPTON Co:-.— Christ Church 
(Hastville) : Gen. ...ccscveserrere 
PRINCE EDWARD Co.—John’s Memorial 
(Farmville): Miss M. T. String- 
PELOW GO s,s, <:cpe,0) si crailoun: quale tereitegoiesetel|s 
PULASKI Co.—Christ Church (Pul- 
AGS AON sy eas vive sore ew anpnonspe a) oe Sims 
RocKBRIDGE Co.—R. HE. Lee Memorial 
Gieexinetom) >) “GOD's, cdiccie metenetins ie stsys v6 
TAZEWELL Co.—Mrs. S. C. Graham 
(Tazewell), Gets oo... cic ciccsinwis sec o's 
WASHINGTON Co.—Hmmanuel (Bris- 
tol, Tennessee): S. S.,* Gen........ 


WyTHE Co.—St. John’s S. S. (Wythe- 


ville) : Sp. for support of Dan Chan- 
Tsung, St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai. 
Springfield 
Ap. $84.10 


Catro—Church of the Redeemer S. 
Me rieee CGM or, 5 ate leh onsnoyaietele acer evusucieiese cs 
DANVILLE—Holy Trinity Church: Gen. 


GRANITE Ciry — St. Bartholomew’s: 
ESO A ai teradare Osa ale, sole Pies canara eugiels A 
GREENVILLE—Grace: Gen............ 
PEKIN—Mrs. H. E. Dickinson, Gen... 
Kutehisuot St} Paul; Gen. isicctnae cies 


SPRINGFIELD—Christ Church: Lucy H. 
Archer, George C. Thomas Memor- 
ial, Gen eats vents et 

MISCELLANEOUS— Babies’ Branch, Gen, 


Tennessee 


Ap. $390.07 


CHATTANOOGA—St, Paul’s: Miss Rosa- 
lie H. Duval, Gen., $10; Wo. Aux., 
“Bishop Quintard”’ scholarship, St. 
a Hall, Peengee. $2.50; es 

FRANKLIN—St, Paul’s: “Wo. Aux., "Gen. 

KNOXVILLE—St, John’s: Gen....-.... 

MEMPHIS—Grace: Wo. Aux., Gen. 

NASHVILLE—Advent : Wo. Aux., “Bish- 
op Quintard” scholarship, St. Mary’s 
Hall, Shanghai, 50 cts.; Gen., $3. 

Christ Church: Frn., $320, Bis ‘Junior 
AUK. (GOD SOs «5 oes 

Holy Trinity’ 


cr) 


MUTT’: OM sae Weilsiy, a. raven 


Texas 


Ap. $67.00 


Hovuston—R. P. Christian, Gen...... 
MARLIN—S¢t, John’s 8. S.*: Gen...... 
TEMPLE—Christ Church: Gen.... rae ¢ 


Vermont 


| Ap. $95.43 
MANCHESTER—Mrs. H. 2 Baldwin, 


NORA BG sp WTO RIE: aiRIY eV elIeiin WAV anaes Puplcehn 
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15 
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MILTON—Trinity Church: Gen......+. 
St. JOHNSBURG—‘ST. Andrew’s 8. 
| eal Rt) eRe rer Man IS Oo UP ares oe 


woman,” . GeRs sianordeus 4) Ds inemts 


Virginia 
Ap. $464.44; Sp. $20.00 
ALBEMARLE Co. — Grace (Cismont) : 


Wo Auk)  Gebitn wiinses seas yee 
St. John the Baptist’s 8S. 8S.*: 
Depot) 4 (Gems isc wwiw iss eess see oe tbue.s 
St. Paul’s 8S. 8.* (Ivy Depot): Gen.. 
ALEXANDRIA Co.—Grace (Alexandria) : 
GOs Asai Bp oben > oh elie ence oes ete ie 
CULPEPER Co.—Calvary, Ridley Par- 
ish: $2, Christ Church, $2.64, Gen.. 
Essex Co.—St. Anne’s Parish: Gen... 
St. Pauls, South Farnham Parish: 
$10.05, ‘St. John’s, $33,31, Gen..... 
Farrrax Co,—Miss I. L .Castleman 
(Herndon) > Gem tr pis oem wees e mia 
St. John’s (Iinsleside) : Wrimac sas 2.00.0 
McGill Parish (Vienna): Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Building Fund, Tsing-poo, 
Shanghai 
FAUQUIER Co.—Whittle Parish: Gen.. 
FLUVANNA Co.—St. John’s (\Colum- 
bia): Geno casa 
GLOUCESTER Co. — "Abington Church 
(Abington and Ware) : Gen., $26.68 ; 
Ware Church, Gen., $21. 3B: Dom.., 


$5 
Mrs. J. H. Clark (Ware Neck), Dom. 


Henrico Co—Grace S. S.* (Rich- 
THONG )ie > MENS aia ceteris ect ote lel ee nial 
St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., Brazil, $60; 
Gen., $10; S. S.,* Gen., $50.69..... 
“A Thank-ofering,”. Gelivaes «-seees 
“L. §.,” Sp. for debt on Rowland 
Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah........ 
cpp dehiae iP Co. — Kingston Parish: 
Ce PES, el cere ORME iy ie tat 


pe Co.—St. “Phomas’s LOT ERE 
OTi,,” vets ened tenes stem Oe cere ye 
ROCKINGHAM Co.—Emmanuel “Church 


(Harrisonburs)> Gen. ea vy doe ce 
SPOTTSYLVANIA Co. — St. George’s 
(Fredericksburg) : $10, Wo. Aux., 


Lizzie G. Reynolds, $10, “‘A Mem- 


ber,’ \$1.0; Gon yewtes see are aie 2 
Washington 

Ap. $1,182.14; Sp. $53.50 

WASHINGTON — Ascension (D. C.): 


Miss Alice I. Hobbs, Gen., $5; “A 
Member,” Sp. for Rey. I. H. Correll, 
Tsu, Kyoto, $15; S. S.,* Sp. for Rev. 
Robert Evans Browning, Shanghai, 
ee. for St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
St. Stephen’s : Girls’ Chapter, 
AUK DOTS ces 5 Oe 
SAnonynous,”” Gen i's ce ee Gaal tis ee 
“Five Ladies,” through Mrs. Ran- 
dall Webb, Boone Laken: Wu- 
chang, Hankow. sins Meee 
Mrs. Alfred Holmead, st. “Mary’s 
Hall, Shanghai, $5; ‘Sp. for Miss 
Thackara, Fort Defiance, Arizona, 


Junior 


eee eee ewe 


wee ed 


oA. Friend, w rent for mission house, 
Santurce, Porto RiGGieecasupitic. 
St. Margaret’s: Mrs. C. B. Thornton, 
in memory of Mrs. Rosena Gramner 
Sletteniis’ Prnisen sce 
WA. Wrlends't (Genin s tnkvcta nities cele oe 
Mrs. L. M. Zeller, Gen........ 
Grace Willis, Sp. for Alaskan Hos- 
pital. Mundie. chniseayean x4 
Christ Church (Georgetown) : Class of 
Boys in S. S., Sp. for work of Rey. 
H. Lewis, New Mexico and Arizona. 
St. John’s (Georgetown) : Dom....... 
PRINCE GEORGE Co. —Holy Trinity 
POPS Gi GON tank three oan 


See eee 


ee eee eee 
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Acknowledgments 


St. Mary’s Co.—All Saints’ Parish: 
ORI terare tates si ailev's sneseial oletspexeieieiae awe wie 
King and Queen Parish 8S. S.*: Gen 
PREWVITIOUBEL aclans plotety. Maes Seka ws os 


Western Massachusetts 
Ap. $2,651.87; Sp. $33.00 
AMHERST—Grace: Wo, Aux., $38, “A 


Friend of Wo. Aux.,” $5, Sp. for 
Sagada Building Fund, Philippine 


Mees RINCh Soy ce cweticr aicaits. Shar Recess eta NIRV CTS! rae 
CLINTON—Church of the Good Shep- 
PRGIR ie) COR Warming mw eerste Sieve Oere aleiecens 
GREAT BARRINGTON—St. James’s: Gen. 
HoLYoKE—St, Paul’s: Wo. Aux., St. 


Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, South- 
ern Virginia, $1; Alaska Supply 


Fund, $1; Japanese Bible-woman, 
Honolulu, $1; Bible-woman, Han- 
oo ee tee Seaciae a ig he eee 
LEOMINSTER—St. Mark’s; Gen....... 
LENOX — Trinity Church: Dom., 
$172.50; Frn., $155.50; Gen., 
OS ere 5ny SAIS S Sse SOMA Shaterels 
PMA LO-BOX.. LIQ. .sileinicues bkeeswhere « 
LupLow—St. Andrew’s: Gen......... 
v Andrew’s: $80, 
Reb? pO, Geno: . ae cs s see eime 
NORTHAMPTON — St. John’s: Babies’ 


Branch, St. Paul’s School, Lawrence- 
ville, Southern Virginia, $5; St. Au- 


gustine’s School, Raleigh, North 
SPEED ee > O aisle piavans) wicte iene eS, eran oe 
ORANGE—Trinity Mission: Gen....... 
OxForD—Grace: Dom. and Frn...... 
SPRINGFIELD — Christ Church: “A 


Member,” Gen., $24; Sp. for Rev. D. 
a3 Huntington, Ichang, Hankow, 
TAS an ee eer ry CRO. Ce clone, 
STOcKBRIDGE—St. Paul’s: Mrs. Vir- 
winin (Dutler; Gels ices teow ses. cae es 
VAN DEUSENVILLE — Trinity ie tee 
PRE aes Seat Howie epee 
WoRCESTER—AIl Saints’: Wo. "Aux. 
St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, 
Southern Virginia, $7.50; St. Au- 
gustine’s School, Raleigh, 
Barong. $1.00. sansa ea es 
pe Jonn's: A Friend,” Gen oisn. i... 5 


Western Michigan 


Ap. $507.63; Sp. $31.00 
BELDING—Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., 
“Bishop Gillespie’? scholarship, St. 
Margaret’s School, Tokyo........ Sos 
BENTON HarBor—Trinity Church: Gen 
CHARLEVOIX—Christ Church: Gen..... 


CoLDWATER—St. Mark’s: Wo. Aux., 
Colored Salary Fund, $5; “Bishop 
Gillespie’ .scholarship, St. Mar- 


Baret’s School, ‘Tokyo, $5.2... 0... 
GRAND HAvEN—St. John’s: Gen...... 
Akeley Institute, Junior Aux., ‘‘Jos- 
eph W. Bancroft’? scholarship, St. 
Hilda’s School, Wuchang, Hankow.. 
GRAND Rapips—Church of the Good 
Shepherd: Wo. Aux., Gen.......... 
Grace: Wo. Aux., teacher’s salary, 
Alaska, $5; Colored Salary Fund, 
“Bishop Gillespie” scholarship, 
St. ge School, BL hag $5; 


2.60 Moreton 
. ' ‘Pro-Cathedral : Gen., 
$24. 47; Wo. Aux., “Bishop McCor- 
mick”’ scholarship, "St. Mary’s School, 
South Dakota (of’ which Miss R. 
Richmond, $5), $20; teacher’s sal- 


ary, Alaska, $10; “Dr. Cuming” 
scholarship, St. Blizabeth’s School, 
South Dakota, $6; ‘‘Josephine E. 


Wheelock” scholarship, Girls’ Train- 
ing Institute, St. Paul’s River, West 
Africa, $15; “Sarah Kimball Ban- 
croft” gift, ‘St. Hilda’s School, Wu- 
chang, Hankow, $12; from Miss 
McDermott, ee $5; Gen., $2.60.. 
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Ionra—St. John’s: Gen., $17.28; Wo. 
Aux., teacher’s salary, Alaska, $5; 
Colored Salary Fund, $5; Bish- 


op Gillespie’? scholarship, St. Mar- 
garet’s School, Tokyo, $5....5 00.06 
KALAMAZOO—St. Luke’s: Gen.. 
LUDINGTON—Grace: Gen.........++.. 


MANISTEE — Holy Trinity Church: 
Junior Aux., st. John’s-in-the-Wil- 
derness, Alaska, $5; Gen., $1.25.... 


MARSHALL—Trinity Church: Gen..... 
MUSKEGON—S?. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., Mrs. 
T. B. Hume, “Bishop McCormick’’ 
scholarship, St. Mary’s School, South 
Dakota 
NpwayGo—St, Mark’s: 
NILES—Trinity Church: 
PENTWATER—St. James’s: 
PETOSKEY—Hmmanuel Church: From 
Casino service at We-que-ton- sing, 
$22.37 (In Memoriam), “G. Poin: 
We-que-ton-sing, $5, Gen. ; Wo, Aux., 
Sp. for Rev. F. B. Wentworth, Lex- 
ington, $1; Mrs. E. O. Chase, Wo. 
Aux., Gen., $5 
ROCKFORD—St. James’s: selbie, evs 
SAUGATUCK—AIl Saints’: Gen........ 
SCHOOLCRAFT—S?t. Stephen’s: Gen..... 
SouTH EN Se GOES cere ox 


Sr. JOsHEPH—St. Pauls: “HH, A. B.,” 
Coloredy creed caamce tate isaecomtenactenr ee 
TRAVERSE Crtry—Grace: Gen., $4.35 ; 
Wo. Aux., “Dr. Cuming” scholarship, 
St. EHlizabeth’s School, South Da- 
kota, $2; ‘“‘Ellen E. Robinson” schol- 


arship, St. Elizabeth’s pencel South 
WAKO Fas pI eats corsuever eons) hevaverecuckemeusbekeis 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Gen. (of 
which offerings, semi-annual meet- 
ing, $27; at annual meeting, $21).. 
Junior Aux., Africa, $25; Gen., $15; 
Sp. for “Julia” cot, St. Mary’s Or- 
phanage, Shanghai, $30...0....... 


Western New York 
Ap. $1,058.74; Sp. $8.60 


ANGELICA—St. Paul’s 8. S.*: Gen... 
AVOCA—St. .James’s: Gen.......5.. 4 
BatH—St. Thomas’s: Gen........ 
BUFFALO — Trinity Church: Dom., 
SLp Oi, Prins SOO mutate cae Saeaso ache 
Dre Wie Gea Geil wrens seer maerens 
“Cash,” Sp. for Church Extension 
Hund, Porto Ricans. anc Eero ae 
EAST RANDOLPH—St, Paul’s: Gen.... 
FREDONIA—Trinity. Church: Mission- 


ary Society, Sp. for Bishop Brown’s 
Building Fund, Arkansas..... hoes 
GENEVA — Trinity Church: Frn., 
$196.26; Wo. Aux., Gen. (of which 
from worker, $5.28, answer to Dr. 
Lloyd, $25), $380.28; ‘Henry W. 
Nelson” scholarship, ‘St. Hilda’s 
School, Wuchang, Hankow, $50. 
HAMMONDSPORT—St. eee $10, “Ei, 
ibys chien, Cec begs saand 
ee FALLS—Epiphany sg. os * 
OT Ww ossretarete scomedeie crater eatanees daaie ents 
OLEAN—St. Stephen’s : ; Gen. Staipegs 


PaLMyra—‘A Friend,” Gen..... tees 
RANDOLPH—G@race: Gen............. 
ROcHESTER—Ascension S. S.: Bishop 

Coxe Day- re Sinza, ~ ‘Shanghai, 


$4 ;* Gen., $20.5 
Epiphany g Se 


en onal Day- 


school, Sinza, Shanghai. iki 3, teeth 
St. Luke’s: Colored, $27.03; Gen., 
$60.67; S. S., Bishop Coxe Day- 


school, Sinza,, Shanghai, $8; ‘A 
Member, 2 Geni, $1.50 sein sesh eee 
St. James’s 8. 8.: Bishop Coxe Day- 
school, Sinza, Shanghai. sahabahenataee 
St. Mark’s 8S. S.: Bishop ‘Coxe Day- 
school, Sinza, Shanghai. sdkcarehy apeheeaea 
St. Paul’s: Junior Aux., Sp. for Rev. 
Murray Bartlett’s work, Philippine 
Islands, $7; S. S., Bishop Coxe Day- 


827 


117 


orm 


33 


48 


70 


00 


00 


828 


school, Sinza, Shanghai, 
Trinity Church S. S.*: St. 


GS edn 


Luke’s Hos- 


pital, Shanghai, $20; Bishop Coxe 
Day-school, Sinza, Shanghai, $5.... 
SCOTTSVILLE—Grace: Gen.......4++. 


WESTFIELD—St. Peter’s: Mrs. William 
Moore, $1, Arthur B. Ottaway, $1, 
James H. Prendergast, $1, Miss 
laura Atkinson, $6, Gen. .<.6.a0 <6. 

MISCELLANEOUS — “‘C.,”’ Dom., $50; 
Ee LOO. anata: ove ioe wpe lee EIS 
Wo. Aux., St. Elizabeth’s School, 
South Dakota, $5; Harriet L. Smith 
Memorial, for educational work 
among girls, Yangchow, Shanghai, 
$85; Sp. for Miss Taylor, Nevada, 
DAN Sais, coco o 0. e.ctdtduwt ala stellate etna 


West Texas 
Ap. $268.14 


ALEBRED—GODs aie, 0 dln’ sad onpenenerlinnetee 
ALICE—Advent: Gen.....0.sensceces 
CorPUS CHRISTI—Church of the Good 


SRepREr 6 ASOD. 6.s waves, sale doe eines 
DEL R1o—St. James’s S. S.*: Gen 
FALPUORTAS—Gen. © cece ct vce ues sissies 
GONZALES—Church of the Messiah 

SSI Srasesivevarcicenavere oronevantenent stave ia atetenene 
HALLETSVILLE—St. James’s: Gen..... 
KENDALL Co.—St. Helena’s 8. S’s.: 

Philippine Islands, $2.65; Porto 

Rico, $2.65; Alaska, $2.65; Indian, 

$2565) 3) Colored). (2.65108 sis dietetics chs oe 
KERRVILLE—St. Peter’s: BH. Galbraith 

CPE NIN T o-is) ai tae exe ete Doe ahay 


KINGSVILLE—Gen. 
LocKHART—Emmanuel Church: Gen.. 


San ANTONIO—St. John’s: Gen....... 
st. Mark’s S. S:.*: Gent; $159.05; 
DMPA; COP AO Orstarate cite tesera oxele witanyia. aoeteoe ne 
UvVALDE—St. Philip’s: $5.20, S. S.,* 
SES Oye GOL ss eqcvaveuerermoate wr eiolloduie iets an 


West Virginia 
Ap. $320.36; Sp. $25.00 


ALDERSON—Church of the Messiah: 
UGG Tae chest gece as: Pies MER STAR shells false versie 
SL Leela cise ch of the “Redeemer : 
OU aie shen tals: 350d ta meabce cahie ce atorasone are 
BLUEFIELD—Christ Church: Gen. wre we 
CHARLESTOWN—Zion: Ladies’ Mexican 


Charles E. Ambler’s Beet 


Aux., 
ILEXICO: J co.cus 4 
herd: 
GARY—Misston Genie cin ccs wee aru 
HARPER’S FprRRY—St. John’s: Gen. 
HuntTineron—Trinity Church : Gen. 


KNOVA—GTrace: Gti... scscccccces 
Mt. CARBON—Emmanuel Church: Dom 
NELSON PArtisH—Gen...... tua = ate wee 
NEw MARTINSVILLE — St. Anne’s: 


Brazil, $5.05; Emily H. Thomas, Sp. 
ae Rey. W. ™M. M. Lies ae Brazil, 


PARKERSBURG—Church of the “Good 
Shepherd: Brazil, _ $3.33; Cuba, 
$3.33; Porto Rico, $3.34; Honolulu, 
$2.66; Philippines, $2. 66; Alaska, 
$2.68; Mexico, $5; S. s., Brazil, 
ge Beye Cuba, §. 28; Porto Rico, 


SHEPHERDSTOWN _— “Prinity “Church : 
OT ee yee iia)s fayrst viele! Med ehPa tata: Stain eiauite 
Sr, ALBAN’s—St. Mark’s: Gen........ 
UNIoON—All Saints’: Honolulu, 62 
cts.; Philippine Islands, 62 cts.; 
Porto Rico, 63 cts.; Dom., $3.13; 
Mexico, $1.70; 8S. S., eb and 
Cuba; GLVGES: hired Bot 
WELLSBURG—Christ Church : “Gen. oe 
St. John’s: Censck hose coe ee 
WHEELING—St. Luke’s: Gen......... 
WILLIAMSON—St. Paul’s: Gen........ 
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Acknowledgments 


Missionary Districts 


Alaska 


Ap. $43.30 
ANVIK—Junior Aux., A. H. Evans, 
Bishop Rowe’s work, Alaska....... 
JuNBAU—Trinity Church: In Memory 
of George C. Thomas, Gen......... 
SKAGway—St, Saviour’s: Gen........ 
SouUTHEAST ARCHDEACONRY—GEnD...... 


Arizona 

Ap. $10.00 
Fort DEFIANCE—Church of the Good 
Shepherd: $5, Miss Eliza W. Thack- 
ara, $5, Gen ....3 os * .aso see 


Asheville 
Ap. $73.52 
ASHEVILLE—Trinity Church: Gen..... 


BILTMORE—AI] Souls’: Gen.......... 
GLEN ALPINE—St. Paul’s: 


Idaho 


Ap. $41.80 
BLACKFooT—St. Paul’s: ‘‘Society of 
Willing Workers,” Gen............ 
HAILEY—Emmanuel Church 
COE. cas ed Oe. 6 VS we Whee ON ee 


Kearney 


Ap. $58.89 


ARAPAHOE—St, Paul’s: Gen.......... 
BASSWP—Gon.. © .waieo = ehemdenow clea a wise 
GEORGIA—Gen. 
GREELEY—Gen. 
GorRDON—Gen. 
HASTINGS—St. Mark’s: 
INMAN—Gen. 

INDIANOLA—%S. 's. * 
LEXINGTON—St. Peter‘s: 
LONG PINE—Gen.. : 
MASON Crry—Gen.. 


Gears ccm occas 


OXWORD—GeENs | i<is-cisieis ster e ciate aes 

RED CLouD—Grace S. S.*: Gen....... 

TRENTON—S, '8.* 3 Gene. 2. 2 choc. 2. 8 

WO00D' LAKR—Genrack cieiele seeih worsls Se 
Nevada 


Ap. $61.15; Sp. $16.50 


CLOVER bree Ha = Rowland pels 
Utah .. 


New Mexico 


Ap. $10.00 
DEMING—St. Luke’s: Gen... 
Socorro—Epiphany: Gen.......... 


North Dakota 


Ap. $72.18 

ArpDocH—Gen. ...... Sy ay 
BISMARCK—St, George’s ‘gs. 's. «ss (Gono 
FarGo—Gethsemane: Gen. -.......... 
GRAFTON—St. James’s : hs ooh ks 
JAMESTOWN—Grace: Gen. 
MILNOR—Gen. ... Disye erate stone, 
MINOoT—AIl Saints’ Re 8. *: : “Gen. 3 
MONANGO—S. S.*: Ceti bir.” soak 
Oss 8.858 Gener ee © eis came 
WAHPETON—Trinity Church S. S.*: 

ONL): s.ateanie ee ty CF Sak STON ane eee 
WILLISTON—St. Peter’s 8S. S.*: 5 
WYNDMERE—Gen. ........... Gen. a4 
MISCELLANEOUS—S. S.*: Gen. Brg Oe ra 
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Oklahoma 


Ap. $68.17 
mM A—— FT. MS OW GEN ccs sc meas 
ARDMORE—St. Philip’s S. S8.: 
Enip—St. Matthew’s : 
HoBART—Grace : 
LAWTON—St. Andrew’s: 
LEHIGH—St. Andrew’s S. S.: 
NEWKIRK—St. John’s: Gen.......... 
PAWNEE—Ascension: Gen.........06- 
PreRRY—St. Mark’s: Gen............- 
PURCELL—St. James’s: 
STILLWATER—St. Andrew’s: 
TuLsA—Trinity Church: Gen......... 


Olympia 
Ap. $160.79 


AUBURN—St. Matthew’s: Gen......... 
PorT TOWNSEND—St. Paul’s: Gen.... 
SEATTLE—St. Clement’s; Gen........ 
EErINALY, CMUPCH::- GOD... scciee cic sc sic wre 
TAcoMA—Trinity Church: 

of the children, Geni... 6... dice osens's 


Porto Rico 


Ap. $93.25 
MAYAGUEZ—St. Andrew’s S. S.: Gen.. 
San JvuAN—St. John the Baptist’s: 
Se Sipe NOs OM ile cea «> slates eres 
SANTURCE—Annunciation Chapel: 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Gen...... 


Sacramento 


Ap. $132.53 

Curco—sSt.. John’s: Gen... cs. cccceee 
COLLINS—St. James’s: 
CORNING—St. Andrew’s S. S.: 
CoLtusa—St,. Stephen’s: Gen.......... 
HEALDSBURG—St. Paul’s S. S.*: Gen.. 
NEVADA CitTy—Trinity Church S. 8.*: 

Gen. 


RED BLurr—St. Peter’s: $5, Junior 
BREN coe TL ct ap cils fasts tie Shaye eregs wee eas 
SACRAMENTO—St. Paul’s: Gen........ 
SANTA Rosa — Incarnation: Junior 
Peel CeOUD GS asco. 0%s)2 aie ne oy Oras, Savas 
Suisun—Grace: Gen................ 


SUTTER CREEK—Trinity Church: Gen. 
UxKtAH—Holy Trinity Church: Gen... 


WHEATLAND—Grace: Gen..........65 

MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Gen..... 
Salina 

Fe Ap. $11.65 

BENNINGTON—Transfiguration: Gen... 

ELLSworRTH—Holy Apostles’: Thomas 


RCH is Mises suas sate Pe PRONE 


South Dakota 
Ap. $571.15 


Wightman, 


PINE RIDGE ee an Paul’s: 
$3.05, S. S.,* $6.30, 

St. Alban’s : 55 cts., 2° re * ‘$4.70, 
WEROTA MRI OW cate o, o1 oa/7eiots) 0.51200 Gases! ate 

St. Mary’s: $1.65, S. S.;* $5.68, “Gen.. 

St. Matthew's: 38 ets., ‘S. S.,* $4. 11, 


Gy TI eae Pate South dirs taltan Sha ee vonage mea f 
St. John’s: 40 cts., S.,* $2.97, Gen. 
se. Jude's 8. 8.*: Recline bE oa 
a Luke’s: 52 ai Sheds) (97 ets., 

i) Mey ois os REEF ites Cie ERODE 
St. Peter’s: $1. 95, s 8. $6.30, Gen. 
Adwent: 50 cts., S. S.,* $8.36, Gen... 
St. Julia’s: $1.20, S. 8.* $4, Gen..... 
St. Mark’s: 97 cts., S. S.,* $4.72, Gen. 
St. Thomas’s: $1.51, S. $.,* $5. 72, Gen. 
Sc Georges: 22 cts., S. S.,* 81 cets., 


Mis isc sles eviceicecessevcecensvees 
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Epiphany: $1.06, S. S.,* $3.15, Gen... 
Grace: $1.39, S. 8.,* $7.62, Gen... .-... 
Church of the Messiah: 25 cts., S. S.,* 

SOLO nGOilider ster statis os 6: 5 auoeie area anaya.are 


Holy Cross: $2.93, S. S.,* $16.55, Gen. 
St.-Mary’s (Sand Hill): $1.90, S. §S., 
SL AOA SR ais 5) 61%) > 6 ai (sTonewanai ane Ble 
St. James’s'!) 64 cts, S. S.,* 83 cts., 
GOW = eavens ety a sre. bs tic. seer erendrevea epee 
St. Philip’s: 30 cts., S. S.,* $2, Gen.. 
Crow CREEK MISSION—AIl Saints’: 
Wo. Aux, Dom, $2.50); .Frn., $2.50.. 
St. John the Baptist’s : Wo. Aux., Dom., 
Be raat hone Vistas) oa we suas ake 
Christ Church: Wo. Aux., Dom., $5; 
BUTEA ip Ooetepenettel cuakehot elias Nei) teneaensl ates! ei 
St. PCE SI WiO-w Ati. DED chy iosh rehs token ens 
YANKTON MISSION—S¢t. Philip’s: Wo. 
Aux., Dom., $2:50% Prn., $2-50.... 6%. 
Holy Fellowship: Wo. Aux., Dom., 
$US 1G rae GLOWS emees dese  acrohsnots 
STANDING RocK MIsston—St. Eliza- 


beth’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., $10; Frn., 
$20» ad ieee ss av etenstenaled seraresatianatierersere 
St. Thomas’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., $16.50; 
(ENT 5 ia OsawonayomsneheNorore cere hets keloMet hedonic) sere 
St. John the Baptist’s: Wo. Aux 


Dom. -$D9 GEM ch Bic as anes errs eneternyana 
SISSETON MISSION—St. James’s: 
Aux,., Dom. $5.5. Frn., 
St. John the Baptist’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., 
S250 4 Hanson BLO fetoosi a sachs Sieiotel albicans 
SANTEE MISSION—St. John’s (Ponca) : 


Wo. Aux., Dom., 75 cts.; Frn.; 75 
oh ade CES Cacheechey tig CeCe bath tare ae Cee 
Holy Faith: Wo. Aux., Dom., $53 
BEM, POcrerens shen Patetahane ter aiscsssTers ree vene 
Church of Our Merciful Saviour: Wo. 
Aux. DOM:; G2 SeRTNge Pala wars aee ee 
ROSEBUD MISSION — Trinity Church: 
Wo; Aux, .Don OOMetsshErn.. 50! 
CESS F erc.G0 sree AOE EME NI ooo einen meena ite 
St. Thomas’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., $2.50 
Frn., BOs Sateen ctaneeteesi-e ciate eatenere 
Grace: Wo. Aux., Dom., 50 cts.; Frn., 
BO + CUB. .Aa2 cis c bieiealarets tat aus oi siskele eel aaees 
All Saints’; Wo. Aux., Dom., $1; 
PR, 5) ip loraspeomack ee rlevor ieee ere einai 
St. James’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., 50 cts. ; 
i ig ap 6 PN 9} OMT C) Ne itsas oh reeern ey Onc ig weet eo Oud cach) 7 
St. Philip’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., 50 cts; 
Brn., 50 Cla a ituitstoetarete eaieie eae raat 
Calvary: Wo. Aux., Dom. (of which 


“Cheerful Workers,” $9.50), $10.50; 
Frn. (of which ‘‘Cheerful Workers,” 
$9.50), $10.50 ; 
Church of the Mediator: 
Dom, ($4) rm yA assis os ele els isiear 


Ascension? Wo AUx., Preiss tate. os cece 
PINE RipGcE—St. Barnabas’s (Corn 
Creek): Wo. Aux., Dom., 50 cts.; 
PNes OOP CLSeh ape eiettheiedane sserecetene aieanae 
Inestimable Gift: Wo. Aux., Dom., $3; 
AEINs 2 oid Ole tancue neta’ statidlehehe mates: suche teres 
Prine RipGe AGENCY DISTRICT—St. 
LURES Woe Ax, DOM Se oso. 
St. Mary’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., 50 cts.; 
iasislee, Newco On on pe aut OENO SHORE ec 
St Jonns = Workux., Domes sic eens 
St. James’s: Wo, Aux., Frn..... 


og Cross: Wo. Aux., yy $25 Frn. 


Frn., BOucteelie eee 
St. Paul’s: 
Frn., Sor-ndeieus token hire 
Grace: Wo. Aux., $2.50; Frn., $10.50. 
LOWER BRULB Mission—Church of the 
Holy Comforter: Wo. Aux., Dom. 
(of which Daughters of the King, 
$5), $10; Frn. (of which Aopen 
_ of the, King, $5), $10. ets 
St. Roe Wo. Aux., Dom., $2; Frn., 


CRCEC RG ator) ehistel nics. i wiN o's els) s) SOs ok 6 Sas) 


$ 
Holy Faith: Wo. aoe Dom., $2.50; 
Bice 250) 


13 


20 
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Church of the Messiah: Wo. Aux., 
Dom., $1.15; Frn., $1... 002 eee cnse 
St. Alban’s: Wo. ux.,, Dom, $2; 
PUTIN r Ge waste «ela dvaiiele Ieltel viele Spatunereiels 
CHEYENNE MIssIoN — St. John’s 
(Kawitage): Wo. Aux., Dom., $5; 
POET A DOs sures sais. 0) « wo wie ree mere Ie 
St. Barnabas’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., 
SIGS NTN, Dl sooen s wares eiereene 
Calvary: Wo. Aux., Dom., $2; Frn., 


Emmanuel Church: Wo. Aux., Dom., 
STOO Worn.) .S2.B0's cusses) susie erste ens 
St. Luke’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., 50 cts.; 
EUryig,) Si oat axe o out one Mie Ae nehe Rw Rruare ahs 
St. Mark’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., $1; Frn., 
CEO) ae TR Nie Oc Goto Os 
St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., Dom., 50 cts.; 
Bri, (SZ ac. sya, tek a ohenv ae Me eee ee ee 


SANTEE MISSION — 
Blessed Redeemer: 


Church of Our 
Men’s Offering, 


Gen., $2.50; Wo. Aux., Indian, 
$2.50; Colored, $2.50; Dom., $5; 
PEA 5) POs cvacakal core Moore ce mnais, St ote Ieee ce aatield 
Church of Our Merciful Saviour: 
Wo. Aux., Indian, $2; Colored, $1.. 
Rosmpup Misston—St. Mark’s ; Men’s 
Otlering, | Gew..ics caw wipea, air estnteny eoase 


PINE RIDGE MISSION—St. Paul’s: Men’s 
Offerings “Getic lo. avs celaremer are wien 
St. Mary’s: Men’s Offering, [Gere eter 
SANTEE MISSION—dHoly Faith: Men’s 
Offering) GED sre nih ons a Roaartow ne oa’ 
Church of Our Merciful Saviour: Men’s 
Offering, Gen. s:.. 0.6... 


CHEYENNE MISSION—St. Luke’s : Men’s 
Offeriwe WGomiricis<asPeredeeWersetencke wrens 
SISSETON MIssIon—St. James’s : “Lit- 


tle Helpers,” training Indian chil- 
dren, St. Blizabeth’s School, South 
Dakota, $5; training Indian chil- 
dren, St. Mary’s School, South Da- 
kota, $5; Negro babies, $5; Bishop 
Rowe’s Indian babies, Alaska, $5.. 
ROSEBUD MISSION—Church of Jesus: 
Dom, Si.LOe Hr, SEOs 6 cow es 
Ephphatha Church: St. Mary’s School, 
Dom., $3.88; Frn., $3.37 
Trinity Church: Dom., 
Sa. COlOTOG, Sooo «4s oss caele ein 
Church of the Mediator: Dom., $2.29; 
HTH pose.) OOlOTOd, o2-Oll,..s, svete, a. 
Calvary Church and aba ta 
Wom si,vos, Colored, <Si.20 «on. . se. 
Advent: Dom., "$2. 59; Frn., +5 cts. 
All Saints’: Dom. RRO Sepik toy Ae 
St. James’s: Dom..... apeth pergeaze vane etek 
St. Philip’s: Colored........ Pek 
Holy Innocents’: Dom...... 
St. Peter’s: Dom., a ge Frn., "$1. 20. 
St. Mark’s: Frn. Ae 
St. Andrew’s: Frn. APSE ry HE MM ee 
St. Thomas’s: Dom., $1. 45; REX ai, 
St. Barnabas’s Station: Dom. a 
St. Paul’s Chapel: Dom. 4 
Grace Station: Dom....... as we 


FAIRFAX—T'rinity Church : ‘Gen. : 
Gurryspurc—Christ Church: Gen.. 

Huntuy—Grace 8. 8.*: Gen.......... 
Kaspar—St. Stephen’s: Gen......... 
PARKER—Good Samaritan : Gen... 
REDFIELD—St. George’s: Gen......... 
VERMILLION—St. Paul’s: Gen........ 


Southern Florida 
Ap. $108.89; Sp. $5.00 
BRADENTOWN—Christ Church S. 9.* 


ODA a ee aste uses a OI) ne pean RN oe eS 
BUENA VISTA—Holy Cross: Gen...... 
GuapH CRoss—Gon.. 1.155006 sedeeeiaie he 
JUPITER—St. Martin’s: Gen......... 
LAKELAND—All Saints’: Gen......... 
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Acknowledgments 


LAKE WeErIrR—Miss K. L. Scott, Dom 
ANG “WY os ns ble eta Hove arene 
Knpy West—Holy Innocents’ 8. 8S 
CON, Fas Hee eo OR SRC h ie) fe mae 
Bt. Paula: Gen. css cccsrevesevessss 
ORLANDO—St. John the Baptist’s: Gen. 


St. Luke’s: Philippines, $1; Sp. for 
mission at Summerville, South Caro- 
lina, “SBsiscsd sae es 126 eons norn te 


Spokane 

Ap. $207.73 
CoLtFax—Good Samaritan: Guild, Wo. 
AUX, GOs 5.2 cis vpn + ass sl ainiel eel n° 
DayToN—Grace: Guild, Wo. Aux., Gen. 
ELLENBURG—Grace: Dom., $1; Gen. 
(of which 8. S.,* $3. 25), $12.25); 
Wo. Aux., Gen. (of which Junior 
Aux; SHR SUG ct cals cm sine eel tenia 
KENNEWICH—St. John’s: Wo. Aux., 
Gen... bad as see eae ee aclole eens 
NortH YAKIMA—St. Michael. Wo. 
Axe) MOR .. c lois ory) cin.e.s epee Shale saNalels 


PaLousE—Mrs. Beach, Wo. Aux., Gen.. 
SPOKANE—AI1 Souls’ Cathedral : Wo. 
Aux., support of native clergyman, 
Hankow, $15; Gen., $70......-+.+- 
Brunot Hall, Junior Aux., Gen..... 
Epiphany : Guild, Wo. Aux., "Gen etree 
St. Agnes’s: Guild, Wo. Aux., Gen. 
St. David’s; Guild, Wo. Aux., Gen. 
St. James’s; Guild, Wo. Aux., Gen... 
St. John’s: Wo. Aux., Gen. (of which 
Babies’ Branch, $6.53)........-.. 
St. Matthew’s: Guild, Wo. Aux., Gen.. 
St. Peter's: Wo. Aux., Gen. (of which 
Junior Ags. SS) steele mae tenes 
Wo. Aux., Gen. (of which Federated 
Guilds, $5, plate collection, $14.25). 
ZILLAH—Ohrist Church: Wo. Aux., 
Geli. atin sachin wae te ce See ae er 


Western Colorado 


Ap. $39.95 
DELTA—St. Lwke’s: 


DuRANGO—St. Mark’s; Gen.......... 


GRAND JUNCTION—St. Matthew’s: Gen. 
PAONIA—GED, ..c ee eeeecccece eye arr 
RICO——Geh, SiG vas Hele ois Saws bole bce ae 
Wyoming 
Ap. $12.22 
Baeos—St. Lake’s: Gen... .sccveves 
Drxon—St. Pawl’s: Gen.........20. c 


Foreign Missionary Districts 


Ap. $333.99; Sp. $46.24 
Africa 


sag: png leah apa oi 8. wt pb 
FOR Geist emia’ 
eA Friend, 3 Wo. 
Miss Ida N. Porter, Shanghai. F 


Canal Zone 
PANAMA—Christ Church (Colon) : 


Canada 


NortH HatLtpy—Miss Jennie H. Davis, 
“Mary Wyman’ scholarship, Mary 
Hooker School, Mexico..........«. 


Hankow 
WO; AUR pe Gellaetes ears sie hice cena tans 


Shanghai 


Easter offering of Soochow congre- 
gation, Sp. for Bishop Ferguson, 
LAD OPIN ete uwaoiens,gremer outa vets oe eras 


Gen. 


12 00 
112) 50= 


13 50 


80 00 


50 69 


_-period of the preceding year. 


gee eke FT Cre ee 


Acknowledgments 


Gen., $8.80; Sp. for Rev. A. B. 
Hunter, St. Augustine’s School, Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina, $17.74....... 26 54 
Miss A. B. Richmond, Sp. for schol- 
arship, Mr. Ishii’s Orphanage, Tokyo. 15 00 
Tokyo 
ToKyYO — Trinity Cathedral: Foreign 
BE ARGD ef WO. 4 AUK UOT hel se eee Sane 56 50 
Miscellaneous 
Ap. $20,900.99; Sp. $1,210.74 
Interest, Dom., $3,746.79; rn., 
$3,176.87; Gen., $5,922.91; Sp., 
OR. Te. Sakae et ty ee Beta nn 13,984 381 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
RELIES TT ao Pen baels tar RO oe 166 40 
Wo. Aux., 1907, on account of ap- 
propriations to September, 1909, 
Dom. $2,500's.-Frn., $2,500)... .<... 5,000 00 
Income from property received from 
estate of Mr. Terry, Hartford, Con- 
MeCtiCus.) Gen arses iso cS sisusmeralarn ats 1,593 40 
Missionary’s salary, Alaska. 2.60 os 1,150 00 
BEEN GPA” MCT ios). vcs om re Ses 144 18 
“A Friend,’ to restore the reserve, 
$1, “A Friend,” 13 cts., “A Friend,” 
ROLES NGL Fe aoe So ow O ciatns Sikes. Ob 1 44 
The League of Eastern Oregon, Sp. 
for Bishop Paddock, Eastern Oregon. 50 00 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Domestic Con- 
MuUeene. Mund... So6i sti ceene ure 2a bee a 18 00 
Junior Aux., Sp. for Domestic Con- 
fingent Mund, Alaska. < oss 54.00%. 4 00 


831 


Legacies 
CONN., MIDDLETOWN—HBstate of Mrs. 
Margaret S. Hubbard, Dom........ 1,000 
DEL., WILMINGTON—Hstate of Rt. Rev. 
Leighton Coleman, work in Alaska. 
MAss., Boston—Estate of Mrs. Hllen 
M. Bryant, to the Society.......... 
N. Y., NEw YorK—Miss Margaret Cal- 
Hes tO UENS ESOCIOLY wh. isis one os dhe 10 
PENN., PHILADELPHIA—Hstate of Mrs. 
Mary E. Davis, to endow the ‘‘Laura 
Davis”? (In Memoriam) scholarship, 
St. Mary’s School, South Dakota... 1,900 
Vr., MIDDLEBURY—HBstate of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth H. Platt, Dom., $158.21; Frn., 
$158.21 
W. N. Y., RocHESTER—Hstate of Mrs. 
Louisa H. Northrup, Domestic Mis- 
sionary in western states, $3,000; 
furnishing aid to disabled mission- 
aries and orphans of missionaries, 
$3,000 


Receipts for the month............ $103,689 
Amount previously ac- 

knowledged ....... $1,257,653. 32 
Less amount acknowl- 

edged in August 

SPIRIT OF MISSIONS, 

from Pennsylvania, 

Ardmore, St. Mary’s, 


00 
21 
00 
00 


00 


316 42 


00 
62 


for General Mis- 
sions, now said to 
be for YOUNG 


CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 151 


20 
1,257,502 12 
$1,361,191 74 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 


Receipts divided according to purposes to 
which they are to be applied 


1. Applicable upon the appropriations of the Board. 
2. Special gifts forwarded to objects named by donors 

in addition to the appropriations of the Board.. 
8. Legacies for investment....... SOE OOP ILe 
4, Legacies, the disposition of which is to be deter- 

mined by the Board at the end of the fiscal year. 
§. Specific Deposit.......... etedeas 


ee 


"POCA D-Rats total, wre thee toe ehorsteeets 


OFFERINGS T 


FAY 


Received Amounts 
during previously Total 
July Acknowledged 
$74,507 53 Solel oe $812,301 10 
9,820 46 262,667 58 272,488 04 
1,900 00 68,085 31 69,985 31 
17,461 63 109,641 92 127,103 55 
theldieraatesatone 79,313 74 79,313 74 
$103,689 62. $1,257,502 12 $1,361,191 74 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Total receipts from September ist, 1908, to August 1st, 1909, applicable upon the appropriations,~ 
divided according to the sources from which they have come, and compared with the corresponding 


Legacies are not included in the following items, as their disposition 


is not determined by the Board until the end of the fiscal year. 


To August 1 
1909,” 


To August 1, 
1908 


Source Inerease Decrease 
1. From congregations ............+++++++++ $379,258 96 $336,845 18 $42,413 78 §....... : 
Soet rom inGividtalsw i js.0cio ails cls aeislereicslele oie 82,420 85 74,235 69 SLB 5 016 tet epee 
8. From Sunday-schools .............. pinta) Bo SOLES 130,438 05 9,414 33. Susie 
“4; Brom Woman's Auxiliary «..22)...i00226 00 +3 87,060 78 69,914 17 ZO LAG VOD erie toners 
5. Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering........ 45,000 00 33,000 00 12; 000- OO van. cae is 
Gee Ord) ATLEEOSid 2). bicasjsyateusnelosens tlenelel'on aiis-te a7 he #0 {iva tell 66,586 45 4,646 36. sewer 
mo Miscellaneous itenis® ...- 4 seas» cee 04s 0's 7,573 OT 6,672 33 900 74 sr eretencee 
LOtAL ve secns Hele tyors BG sscereces $812,898 85 $714,691 3% S9T 706 98 


APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR THE YEAR 


SEPTEMBER ist, 1908 TO AUGUST 1st, 1909 


Amount Needed 


1, To pay appropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad........ 
To replace Reserve Funds temporarily used for the current, WOPK. ois. 6 lens lee 


LOCAL) aciet= ctatale 


ee er 


Total receipts to date applicable on appropriations. Econo: trails tansaloeetevel ahs sLaPaansis alone 


Amount needed before August 31st, 1909....... 


for the Year : 
$1,115,065 95 
48,517 50 


$1,163,583 45 
812,301 10 


$351,282 35- 


Ce 


ee 


BIG REDUCTION IN FREIGHT RATES 


Via THE PACIFIC. 


TO JAPAN, CHINA, KOREA, SIAM, AND 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


Montgomery Ward & Company are pleased to announce the 
successful conclusion of their three years’ campaign for 


Lower Freight Rates on Missionary Shipments 


The new rate on mixed carloads is $1.50 per 100 Ibs. on all 
classes of goods without regard to measurement. 


LOWER THAN EVER. 


$1.50 Per Hundred from Chicago, through to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila 

The regular rate, open to occasional shippers, is $3.00 just to Frisco! 

Our through rate to the Orient is only $1.50 (just half the 
Frisco rate). 

We say “ Our” rate because we caused it to be established and 
we are the only merchants in the U. S. able to meet the carload re- 
quirement of 20,000 pounds at one time, all for export to the Orient. 


25 DAYS CHICAGO TO YOKOHOMA, $1.50 PER HUNDRED. 


Our Export Division is at your service; call at the store or write 
us. Let us do the worrying—and save you money. 
__ Our 1200-Page Catalogue, a big department store, is yours for 
the asking. Get everything from this book and make but one ship- 
ment. It quotes prices, about wholesale, on everything needed— 
clothing, shoes, foods, books, organs, sewing machines, etc. 

e give missionaries the benefit of our exclusive rates on their 
second-hand personal effects when their new goods are purchased of us. 
If you want to send goods to missionaries anywhere in the world, buy 
the goods of us; get the benefit of our years of experience, our unlim- 
ited guarantee of safe delivery and our exclusive shipping arrangements. 

Full carloads of freight leave our shipping department daily for 
Pacific and Atlantic steamers. 

If you are about to purchase an outfit or have goods to ship, write 
MR. M. D. HOWELL, Export Manager. He will gladly give 


you any information desired. Address, 


Foreign Division, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 


(832) 


a ae | 


